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Write Me Today 
I will tell youhow to get one 
of these cars without cost to you. 


Tee 












I Have Already Given 31 
Autos—Here are 2 More 


October 81st, I am going to give a new Ford 
Sedan and a Ford Touring Car to two people 


Write Me Quick 
who are prompt and energetic in following my 


instructions. No matter who you are you may have an opportunity of ——. 
one of these splendid cars by answering this ad. today. t will send you ful 
instructions telling all about it. Send no money. 


Thousands of Dollars Will be Given 
In Grand Prizes and Cash Rewards 


Ford Sedan—Ist Grand Prize, Every one taking an active part in this con- 

Ford Touring Car—2nd Grand Prize, test will be well paid in come whether or not 

Cabinet Phonograph—3rd Grand Prize, he wins one of the Fords or one of the other 

and 22 other grand prizes, such as Gold] Grand Prizes, Just your name and address 

Watches, Diamond Rings, Silverware, Bicycles, | with five or more faces correctly marked in the 

etc.. Thousands of dollars in cash rewards,| picture below, starts everything. Act quick, 
Mail me the coupop today sure, 


Coupon Today***eeessesceseeeeesessem 


FIND FIVE FACES—GET 1000 VOTES 

In the picture are a number of hidden faces. See 
how many you can find. Some are looking right at 
you, some turned sidewise, You will find them up- 
side down and every way. Mark each face you find 
with a pencil, write your name and address plainly 
on the lines below, clip out this coupon and mail 
to me now. If you find as many as five of the 
hidden faces I will enter you in this contest and 
credit you with 1,000 votes. Send me this coupon 
today SURE, 

D. W. BEACH, Contest Manager, 

FARM LIFE, Dept. 688 Spencer, Indiana: 
Dear Sir:—Here is my solution of the picture. If 
correct, enter me in your Grand Prize subscription 
contest with a credit of 1,000 votes. I want one 
of these cars—send me full particulars, 


(Prizes duplicated in case of tie.) 











Name . Os eT ee Leo Fe oT eeTs e Tees oEs eeeEeeer eT esos | 














52% snd, 


MM ‘tis cx exvger Cad Nam Invest 


“Success Junior” 
Means 
More Potatoes— 

Less Lab 

it in our one-year Gold Notes, They 
earn you 534% interest. Principal and 
interest will be paid promptly when due. 

Send $100, $500, $1,000 or $5,000. We 
give you ample security based upon New York 
State's varied agriculture and under control of 
the New York State Banking Department. 


Write for particulars and freelbooklet 


Farmers’ Fund, Inc. 


A Short-Term Loan Service 
M. W. Cole, President 


Lincoln-Alliance Bank Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 
Capital $400,000 Surplus $115,0003 





d L an 1 ae har N 
i long life. “Farquhar No. 
orginal 


low leads for fast clean 
2 1” is the 

tongue Elevator Digger, a sure 
et Also “Special 
Elevator,” a ball-bearing equipped Digger for 


winner on four or more acres. 


either horse or engine drive. Farquhar Diggers 
are the result of many years’ field experience. 
Write for catalogue giving illustrated descriptions, 


A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd. Box 231 , York, Pa. 
Also Engines—Sawmills—Threshers, Etc. 
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We will sell our regular $4.35 all chrome work h | e ] 
: hoe for v 
ty $9 Schoo Agricu ture 
a in order to re- 4 
hee 






























duce our large By MILO wooo 


surplus stocks. This is your Formerly Principal of Pittsville (Wise.) High 
chance to get an extra fine Scheel 
shoe Ly dy. formerly sold This is a work of unusual excellence, and ts 
_ te for ene a our undoubtedly in a class by itself. It is clean 
for $6.00 pair. All cut, direct and full of material needed by teach- 
genuine chrome uppers, ers and pupils. It is the outcome of practical 
two full oak soles,stitch- teaching in the public schools by a man who has 
ed and reinforced with actually taught the subject f ° 
clinch nails, all leat- book is teachable, practical and elementary, and 
ber heels, full bel- so written that any teacher can use it. It can- 
Nag amr ng not fail to be of value to the teacher, pupil or 
— eae any thinking farmer who desires to obtain in an 
to be ; easy pleasing manner, a general knowledge of 
7 elementary agriculture. ‘usely illustrated, 
yard acids, containing nine full page plates in color, and & 
large number magnificent halftone illustra- 


tions and drawings on a hi grade paper. 340 
cieth, Price Net $1.25 








pages. 5 x 7 inches. 
American Iturist, Inc., 
Send 461 Fourth Ave., New York City 
No Money 











Just send your size and address, shoes are sent postpaid 
You pay Bite on arrival. If not satisfacto rT money 
TALOG OF MARY OTWER BIG BARGAINS OW REQUEST 


back. 


A Living from Eggs and Pesltiy 











Estab. quarter century Sales last year $1,500,000 
By W. HH. BROWN 
RAMBLER SHOE CO., Dept. A36, New York City She euthes 00h his os enttnie t0 
beginners in the business who have s limited 
— amount of capital and experience. Unusual at- 
—. is es. to = small . sy: de- 
. t 

Mention - rom ha ng time to the time produce 


Iilustrated. 188 pages. Sx? inches. Net, $1.40 
ican Agriculturist, Inc., 


erican Agriculturist Ameri 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
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Farm Querry Box 


Answer to Questions of Our Readers 
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Licensing Dogs in New York 


What am I required to do in the way of 
securing licenses for two Airedale pups? 
In case an owner does not take out a license, 
what action can be taken against him?—[C. 
T. Jennings, Chenango county, N. Y. 

The last New York legislature made 
an amendment which placed a penalty 
of $10 and costs upon dog owners who 
do not obtain their licenses in com- 
pliance with the dog license law. For- 
merly unlicensed dogs were liable to 
seizure, but under the new amendment 
the owner is now made responsible. 
The board of assessors of a town or 
the police department of a city dur- 
ing June each year make a correct 
list of owners of dogs, and a fee of 
20 cents for each name of an owner 
listed is paid. Those on the list who 
do not obtain licenses are to be sum- 
moned before a justice of peace or 
magistrate. . 

Licenses and tags for the dogs must 
be obtained by July 31 of each year 
from the clerk of the town or city in 
which the dog is owned or kept. The 
license fee is $2 for each male or 
spayed female, $5 for a female and 
$20 for a kennel license, with a clerk’s 
fee of 25 cents for each tag issued. 
License year begins July 1 and ends 
June 30. 

In New York state from March 1, 
1920, to June 30, 1921, licenses were 
given for 231,879 dogs and for 170 
kennels of dogs. The total of dog 
license fees collected was over $646,- 
000. The amount obtained from fees 
for the reclaiming of dogs which had 
been seized was over $4,506. 


Utilize Your Wood Lot 


I have a timber lot that has a number 
of large oak and elm trees in it. Can I cut 
these trees and use the lumber in putting 
up some new buildings this fall? Is it bet- 
ter to cut lumber in the spring or in the 
fall?—[G. B. C., New York. 

Anyone who has a wood lot is cer- 
tainly not getting the most of it unless 
he is taking care of it according to 
some systematic method of utilizing 
the large trees, which are large 
enough to cut up and saw into lumber 
and thus give the younger growth a 
better opportunity to grow. 

Oak makes a splendid framing ma- 
terial for buildings but it is rather ex- 
pensive to use as wall covering or in 
places where strength is not essential. 
Elm would probably do better in these 
places. 

According to the Forest Service, the 
time of cutting has very little effect 
upon the durability and other proper- 
ties if the timber is properly cared 
for after it is cut. The method of 
handling logs at different times dur- 
ing the year, however, does influence 
their durability. Timber cut in late 
fall and winter seasons more slowly 
and with less checking than when cut 
during the summer months. Fungi 
and insects do not affect it out of 
doors in cold weather and by the 
time warm weather arrives it is partly 
seasoned and somewhat less suscep- 
tible to attack. It is for these reasons 
that winter cutting is advantageous 
and not on account of a smaller 
amount of moisture or sap in the 
winter, as the popular belief has it. 
There is practically no difference in 
the moisture content of green wood 
in winter and summer. 


Rabbits Lose Use of Legs 


FRED OHM, NEW YORK 
Can you tell me what to-do for my rab- 
bits? They lose the use of their hind limbs 
and I have had some die from the trouble. 
i. Lon" apples, sam cabbage, - and 
a ometimes ve tato peelings.— 
{Morris Butz, Peaneyivania. , , ” 


This trouble may arise from more 
than one cause. Rabbit growers in 
yassau county, N. Y., have experienced 
the same difficulty. It may be that 
the loss of use of the hind limbs is 
due to the feeding ration. I do not 
approve of cabbage or potato peelings, 
and in our rabbit clubs we discourage 
their use. 

I would suggest oats and hay in 
the morning. Mash such as is used 
for poultry may also be given at this 
time in limited amounts. The evening 
feeding should consist of carrots and 
in an amount which they will readily 
clean up. If a surplus is allowed to 
remain in the hutch it will freeze and 
the rabbits will naturally eat it the 
first thing in the morning and you 
can imagine the effect. Water may 
be given with the morning feeding, 
but should be removed in the evening. 





Another possible cause may 
found in the hutch. It may be 
the floor is very damp with an insug. 
cient amount of litter, making a , 
cold bedding for the animals, 4 They. 
matic condition results, paralyzing thy 
rabbit. An animal must have ample 
protection. In the case of some 
our junior workers in the County wy 
have been able to bring the rabbity 
around satisfactorily . by Carefully 

assaging the affected parts. A small 
occasional dose of castor oil wil] help 
to keep the rabbit in condition why 
he is unable to exercise. 

I cannot say that a po itive cure fg 
possible with the case described abow 
I would think from the descriptio, 
however, that the feeding methods 
have resulted in a disease known gy 
coccidiosis, which will travel thro 
the rabbitry. The only cure for 
is to dispose of the sick animals ang 
disinfect the hutches. 
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Farmers’ Investments | 














Stocks and Bonds 


The influence of prospective buying 
of wheat and cotton for Germany hy 
been apparent in recent weeks. Whi 


there is great dullness in stog or the 
markets, there is more optimisg 
breaking through than for many 
months. Stocks and bonds are now 
at bottom levels, with frequent pm 


changes—not because of any market 
weakness but due to the tightness of 
money or to international complica 
tions. The tariff and tax programs 
have been having their effect, also, 
Uncertainty is even worse than un 
favorable action. 

Evidently many farmers are inter 
ested if the number of letters that 
come to us is any indication. Wear 
glad always to give any assistance that 
is in our power. We know that Uncle 
Sam is solvent, that after today always 
comes a tomorrow, and that sound in- 
vestment issues of the highest grade 
are now more within the reach of small 
investors than ever before. Prices, too, 
are at rock bottom. 


Government Bonds 100% Safe 

With the summer's slump sure to 
come to an end, it is reasonably cet 
tain that government bonds will never 
be. obtainable again at current low 
prices. Reports indicate that many 
commercial banks and individuals are 
buying liberty bonds, railroad bonds 
and similar high grade securities for 
investment income and for the neat 
future day when these securities wil 
sell at a material advance. 

While it is a fact that many bat 
gains of a financial nature are to be 
had today it is a fact also that quick 
rich conoerns are operating at every 
corner. We hope no reader will in- 
vest in any of these, even take 4 
chance on them. In buying securities 


it is always a wise plan to consult We 
your own local bank. No purchase is thicks 
so safe as government bonds, under- 
lying railroad mortgage bonds or first try a 
mortgages on real estate or om Mm April 
old, well seasoned, commercial entef- the pl 
prises. The statistical department of tion a 
our service bureau is of course glad Barlic 
to render any assistance it can in 
way of helping protect readers from af co 
making unwise investments. lier, 
Liberty or Treasury Certificates want 
Which is the best to purchase, Li tarly 
bonds or the treasury notes and certificate 
of indebtedness of the government?—(J. & lets b 
P., New York. of the 
The treasury notes and certificates stop 
run for a short time only, while the Le 
liberty bonds do not mature, some of Di 
them, for many years. The farmer temb 
will find the Liberties more to his age | 
liking. Of course if an investment pulle 
is sought for a few months only, the 8 si: 
treasury notes and certificates will be for | 
entirely satisfactory. Or Ie 
There has come to me a little money fof At 
investment. I already own one bond % lew 
each of the liberty loan issues which i 4 
bought when these were brought out ‘s T 
would prefer to invest this new es the | 
some other security.—[R. C. 0., New tp A 
sey. 
Farmers always can invest in their prod 
own farms to advantage. Improving em 


the home, draining a field, Hming © 
field, better stock. This is a sran 
time to buy pure-bred stock. If @ 
financial investment is insisted UP? Le 
other than government bonds, bette D 
buy an underlying railroad bond ¢ 

first mortgage on good real estate. ‘ 


F Lee 
| ae Shoe a 


peo’ * Toate > 
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Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man”’— Washington 
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Pa) S SOON as our surplus cockerels 
wei, have been marketed as broilers 
we begin to feed the young pul- 
lets with the idea of developing 
early fall and winter egg produc- 
ion. We usually raise about 1500 chicks a 
ear keeping them at first in a house 20 x 30 
xt, After four weeks they are given the 
nof a 20 x 60 house giving plenty of room 
or developing the pullets, after the cock- 
els are sold. 
We begin to feed pullets at this time heav- 
x than any time before with the idea of 
ieveloping them as fast as possible. The 
ation we use at this time of the year up to 
ie middle of September, consists of 200 
winds bran, 200 pounds cornmeal and 100 
sunds of meat scraps or tankage. When- 
x we have sour milk before the chicks all 
i time we do not use so much tankage, 
ly about 50 pounds with the dry mash 
ntion. Plenty of good protein feed is nec- 
gary, however, in order to keep the fawls 
owing. The mash is put in self feeders 
ad we also give the 
pillets scratch grain 


em) 
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‘ogTams 
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always re 

und in memsisting generally of 
| grade MS parts shelled corn, 2 
f small Marts oats and one part 
°S 0 Miivheat. The pullets are 
afe ept on range all the 
ure o[mmime and the house 


grayed once a week to 
keep down lice and red 
nites. 

We always keep a 
few cockerels for breed- 
ig purposes, saving 
the birds that mature 
arliest. These are leg 
landed to save them 
fom being sold \as 
boilers. They are 
kept with the pullets, 
md, of course, receive 
the same feed. 

We usually get our 
thicks from the hatch- 
ety about the middle of 
April and aim to bring 
the pullets into produc- 
tion about November 1. 
Rarlier hatched chicks, 
of course, may lay ear- 

tj but we always 
want to guard against 
urly laying to some extent. When the pul- 

begin to lay in October there is danger 
oftheir going into a partial molt, which will: 
sop egg production for the rest of the win- 
fr perhaps. Thus, around the first of Sep- 
tember we cut down on the milk and tank- 
ge portion of the ration about half, for the 
bullets at this time are nearly mature as far 
%8 size is concerned but are not quite ready 

w laying. 

At this time there is generally plenty of 
tew corn which is cheap in price so that we 

n the finishing process; that is, feeding 

birds heavily on a corn ration in order 
make them fatter. Fat is essential in 
Moducing eggs and so far as we know it 
tems essential to lay it on the body first 
tther than to supply the fattening feeds al- 

her in the laying ration. 
' year we began to use electric lights 
™ pullets about September 1, not for laying 
Bitposes but for eating purposes, so to speak. 
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When pullets are on range and gathering 
some grain from fields they do not come into 
the poultry house for feed as much as they 
should. Hence, near dusk, there is a rush 
around feeders; some come in and go to 
roost without getting their evening supply 
of food. To help this situation we put a 
small light, about 10 or 12 watt electric bulb, 
elose to the self-feeders, so that any late 
comers can fill up well from the mash boxes, 
or even a few on the roost may jump off 
and get their fill. However, we do not al- 
low this light to burn more than 30 minutes 
to an hour, for pullets are not yet ready to 
lay. 

. Lights for the Layers 

We tried cut electric lights last year. 
For every 20 feet of laying house we in- 
stalled a 25-watt bulb, the wires being at- 
tached to our farm lighting plant. Within 
‘two weeks after we began to use the lights, 
with good system of feeding, we were get- 
ting 50% production from the pullets. How- 
ever, electric lights are the last step in get- 








Pullets on Range are Given Plenty of Nourishing Food 


ting eggs and if we would omit any of the 
feeding practice which might not produce 
good healthy, strong pullets, the lights would 
probably be a disadvantage, for it would 
cause too much of a drain on the flock. 

We have been using this year for the first 
time self-feeders for what might be called 
the scratch ration. This provides plenty of 
feed for the pullets any time they want it, 
and since they get plenty of exercise by be- 
ing on range there is no need of feeding a 
scratch ration in the litter. 

We usually mix a few pounds of steamed 
bonemeal in the mash ration as this helps to ° 
produce sturdy pullets and prevents leg 
weakness which sometimes may develop to- 
wards the latter part of the summer. 

Much of the drudgery in chicken business 
can be dispensed with by using self-feeders 
and at this time the pullets may develop so 
that they will begin to lay eggs when they 
are generally highest in price. 


animal protein to make eggs. 


Mid-Season with Farm Flock 


Developing Pullets for Early Egg Production—By Clarence M. Baker 


To keep lice and mites down we use a coal 
tar disinfectant made up according to direc- 
tions and apply this with the hand pressure 
sprayer. We go over the house thoroughly 
and any places where the chicks might roost 
or sit. However, with incubator chicks 
placed in a new house or movable brooder 
house the danger from lice and mites is not 
great. If the chicks, however, are put in a 
house where laying hens have been kept, we 
always spray and clean thoroughly. Spray- 
ing twice a month with these solutions will 
keep lice and mites down. 

In providing our laying ration, we like to 
make as simple one as possible. For in- 
stance, we use one composed of 100 pounds 
cornmeal, 100 pounds tankage or meat 
scraps and 50 pounds bran; or sometimes in 
place of bran we use 100 pounds ground 
oats, since ground oats is generally as cheap 
as bran. Using large self-feeders we can 
dump the contents of the sack of cornmeal, 
tankage and ground oats into a feeder and 
mix it with a hoe. For scratch ration, we gen- 
erally use shelled corn, 
some oats and some 
wheat. Wheat, how- 
ever, we feel at $1.50 a 
bushel is a little too ex- 
pensive, particular- 
ly when corn can be 
bought at 75 cents. It 
may be used, however, 
to provide a_ variety 
and forms a good 
scratch ration. 

We keep oyster shell 
and ground. limestone 
grit before the chicks 
at all times. Water is 
also provided by mount- 
ing @ hog trough on a 
trestle with a stand or 
platform, so that the 
hens must fly upon this 
to drink. This keeps lit- 
ter and dirt out of the 
water. 


Animal Protein for 
Eggs—Hens are great 
feeders on worms and 
insects. These are a 
natural food. A fact 
brought out is this: 
Hens really must have 
The plant 
protein won’t do. The best substitute for 
worms and insects are beef scraps and tank- 
age. It doesn’t take a great deal of this 
animal protein for egg production. There 
are mixed feeds for laying hens on the 
market. Some of these mixed feeds supply 
the protein in the form of plant protein. 
Make certain in buying such feeds that it is 
from animal and not from plant sources that 
the protein is obtained. 


One-Day Farm Accounting courses are 
now being given in 15 states through co-op- 
eration of the department of agriculture and 
the state colleges. 


When agriculture is prosperous, every one 
is prosperous. This all important fact 
should be continually emphasized by agri- 
cultural speakers, the press, and by all farm 
organizations. 
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Grange Goes South 


Out of the Grange has come the codpera- 
tive movement, the dairymen’s league, the 
farm bureau and tens of other movements 
for the betterment of agriculture and the 
improvement of country living. Not the least 
important has been its work of training 
farm leaders. Farmers are organizing but 
it was grange training that taught them how 
to organize. The only lesson not fully learn- 
éd is how to stick together. A little school- 
ing and this lesson will be mastered. 

The Grange was never so strong, never so 
favorably known, never so intelligently act- 
ive as it is today. There is less friction and 
more comity in the grange direction of af- 
fairs than ever before; more of both in the 
Grange than in any large institution in the 
country. We suspect that the delightful con- 
dition in which the Grange finds itself is due 
not a little to the broad humanity and mast- 
erly judgment of the head of the Grange, 
National Master Sherman J. Lowell. And 
Bro. Lowell was trained and educated in 
the Grange. 

With its entrance into Virginia and North 
Carolina, it will be a short while only until 
grange methods and grange ideals will do 
for the south what they have done in such 
large abundance for the rest of the nation. 


Copra the Snake 


Dairy people recognize the importance of 
vegetable oils in the arts and industries, At 
the Buffalo meeting, dairymen suggested 
that importers and refineries be allowed 
suitable rebate on all such oils that are de- 
natured and used for purposes other than 
human food. If used in human food prepar- 
ation then certainly the tariff duty should 
equal the tariff on butter fat. Copra has 
been playing havoc with the dairy industry, 
with both milk and butter. The name 
sounds snake-like; its bite has been poison- 
ous beyond what most people think. If per- 
mitted to.crawl about unmolested as it has 
so freely done in recent years it will strike 
the dairy industry a staggering blow.’ As 
a milk or butter substitute it injures public 
health and efficiency. 


Put It Up to the Young Folks 
Far too often do the older class of farmers 
fail to express. their appreciation of the 


youn 
set. 


r, or to wisely encourage the younger 
o matter what the occasion may be,— 
social, religious, agricultural, educational, 
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political, civic, musical or sport—let the 
younger set have charge occasionally. 
such instances, the young people should pre- 
pare the whole program, furnish the speak- 
ers or the features, get out the crowd, and 
be whoily responsible for the success or fail- 
ure. 

Such experience is worth a lot to both old 
and young. It fosters new ideas, and helps 
to infuse fresh activity and new zest into 
rural life. The farm neighborhood and the 
rural village are the best places in the world 
for young and old to have “the best kind of 
a time.” If we don’t have it, if we fail to 
take our fun as we go along, if we don’t 
get the pleasure out of rural life that we 
should, whose fault is it? 


Wool Pool Wins 


Michigan farmers are preparing to mar- 
ket the 2,000,000 pounds of wool they have 
pooled and graded through the farm bureau. 
Pooling continues at the rate of 360,000 
pounds a week and the farm bureau is con- 
fident that the pool will go to four million 
and exceed the 1920 pool by half a million 
before the close of the summer. 

The morale of Michigan wool growers is 
reported to be high and they are pushing 
their manufacturing program to the last 
notch. Michigan growers, through the 50% 
cash advance on the value of their graded 
wool on date of pooling, are declared to have 
in many instances in their initial wool pay- 
ment as much as local buyers offered for 
their wool as a lot. 


Fruit to the Front 


A man need not be very old to remember 
a time when Pennsylvania was given scant 
consideration as a fruit growing state. But 
happily this condition is giving way to 
better things. Some phase of commercial 
fruit growing may now be found in many of 
the hills and valleys, from the important 
grape section of Erie county to the home of 
that magnificent specimen of the apple, the 
mg York Imperial, in the Shenandoah val- 
ey. 

The inspiration has come in large part 
from that honorable and aggressive band of 
fruit growers which make up the state 
horticultural association .of Pennsylvania. 
But credit must not be withheld from such 
local organizations as the fruit growers’ 
associctions of Adams county, Wyoming 
county, Bedford county and others. The 
thoroughly interested men in these county 
societies are doing much to awaken and sus- 
tain interest in the best things in fruit grow- 
ing, and aid the parent organization in the 
excellent work the later has been: carrying 
on for nearly half a century. 


Up to their Old Tricks 


Boosting the consumption of milk is a ré- 
munerative game for milk dealers in New 
York City. The distributors joined with the 
dairymen’s organization in extensive adver- 
tising to encourage the drinking of milk, 
and then charge prices which give them a 
pretty premium for their forethought about 
the welfare of New York City inhabitants. 
The Sheffield company, as usual, is a chief 
offender. It has established stations in some 
of its stores where customers waiting upon 
themselves at the counter, can carry their 
milk to tables in the rear and drink their 
fill. Milk during July is 14 cents a quart, 
but Sheffield asks 20 cents when these cus- 
tomers drink the milk in the store. This is 
a 6-cent premium direct to the treasury of 
the distributor, and a premium greater than 
the total amount of pay which the producer 
received for that quart of milk! 

Perhaps milk distributors do not know 


-that ‘customers realize they are being 


“stuck.” The public is not as gullable as 
these old milk barons seem to believe, and 
it takes more than newspaper advertising 
to convince consumérs of the altruistic mo- 
tives of milk campaigning. But there is 
another injustice. The funds of milk pro- 
ducers, 1 cent a 100 pounds, are being set 
aside to pay for city advertising to urge milk 
consumption. On that advertising the pro- 
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ducers collect not one single cent, while the 
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distributor makes 6 cents a quart op y 
dairymen’s money for each quart consy 
in the store. Before the recent milk adya, 
tising the distributor asked the same j» 
milk whether taken out or consumed jp th 
store. This is a rank “put-over” on qa: 
men and consumer alike, and calls for jp, . 
diate action by the dairymen’s official hog 


Native Born Farmers 


There are no Oriental farmers in the (, 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, not a ging 
Japanese or Chinese farmer tills the 
Recent statistics show 92.6% of the farmey 
of Pennsylvania are native born and of the 
white race. If cities could boast of a percent, 
age of native born citizens such as this, wh 
a different story would be told of the progresy 

‘of our industrial and commercial centers 

Farming is typically all-American and appgp. 

ently it is the one industry. which maintaigg 

— with nearly 100% sons of Unck 
am. 

Ohio has the largest per cent of native bon 
white farmers of any state in the Union; Jp. 
diana, Iowa, West Virginia and Kentucky ay 
next. New York and New Jersey, lying a 
the door to American farming, are farthe 
down the list, since their intensive trucking 
and specialty sections offer very attractive jp. 
ducements to many foreign born. 


The Right Viewpoint 


It is gratifying at last to see a large city 
daily come out editorially complimenting the 
judgment of farmers and expressing appre. 
ciation of their all-American spirit. City 
papers, some of them backed by labor inter. 
ests, have editorially attempted to make the 
farmers a class interest, the same as silk 
workers, immigrant labor and factory hands. 
What a relief to find the following paragraph 
in a recent issue of The New York Times: 

A gratifying diversity of opinion is shown by the poll of 
farmers of New York on the referendum of the American farm 
bureau federation. The diversity is gratifying as showing that 
farmers have opinions apart from their interests. ... 
It is surprising to find that farmers of New York are 59% 
against the Great Lakes waterway *. . . It is also surpris- 
ing that the farmers are 55% in favor of a general sales tax, 
and 75% in favor of the continuation of the excess profits tax. 
Farm-to-market roads are favored by 94%, over transconti- 
nental roads. That is the better for the country as well as 
for the farmers. Waterway development is disfavored by 52%, 

rhaps because waterway development has been disappoint- 

in rsults. The returns chow that 86% are against short 
selling. . . . Constitutional prohibition of tax-exempt 
securities is favored by 77% . . . “Truth in fabric” 
legislature is favored by 97%, conceivable because farmers 
are raisers of wool. 

The list is too jong to be run completely through. Enough 
of the percentages are given to show there is not complete 
uniformity of opinion among the farmers and that they ar 
no more selfish in their views than most of us. There are» 
more substantial citizens than the farmers and they at 
entitled to their point of view. A great deal of what thy 
favor for themselves ought to be enjoyed by all and there's 
no ground for objection to anything in the mere fact that 
the farmers favor it, 

_ The last phrase of this interesting quota- 
tion will draw a smile from the most cynical. 
It is no one but some hard-headed city man 
who would dream that a farmer’s stamp of 
approval on a policy is ground for objection. 
Farmers as a group have never thought that 
a city man’s objection to anything was the 
cause for immediate refutation. Neither have 
they thought that endorsement of a policy 
by the labor unions was necessarily an indica- 
tion that the policy was not a good one. 
Farmers have ‘thought independently upon 
the broad policies which are fundamental to 
the success of the United States government. 
This recent referendum shows that they are 
looking for the good of the country as a whole 
and are not selfishly tied up with their own 
interests or the interests of anyone else. 
However, it is pleasing to see this admission 
on the part of so influential a city paper. 


Plants to Acre—In setting an acre of 
ground with plants at distances 6 x 8 inches 
it will require about 131,000; 15 x 15 inches, 
28,000; 12x30 inches, 17,400; 3x3 feet, 
4800; 6x6 feet, 1200; young orchard trees 
15 x15 feet, 193. 





Protect from Sun—6un scald of the large 
English varieties of gooseberries can 
avoided by eros weeds over the b 
or by giving other forms of partial shade. 





Tile Drain Saves Time—If there are some 
ag in the Side, ohh ore See 
a tile drain and see what it will do. 
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ee BOUT seventy farm bureau 

f ANS agents and their associates spent 
“, JN three days in New York city dur- 
“oo 





ing the week ending July 23 in- 

p= specting the railroad terminals, 
wiving station, wholesale and retail 
arkets and the mercantile exchange, a 
arketing trip arranged by the agricultural 
snartment of the New York Central rail- 
ad. It was a busy three days for the 
’ nty agents and their friends, with a con- 
‘uous program throughout each day and 
ening. The purpose of the investigation 

; to give up-state men a chance to visit 
+o markets where the products of the farm 
urea association members are sold, and to 
‘quaint the men with the commission deal- 
ws and others who are directing the trade 
in farm products in New York city. 

An important session was held with repre- 
yntatives of the American railway express 
ompany, who from long experience in the 
handling of farm products pointed out the 
uses of loss in express transportation of 
he products. Take, for instance the ques- 
ion of New York state green peas this 
gason. Late delivery of the peas to the 
xpress company and improper labeling of 
he package caused considerable loss to 

wers, in that the movement of the peas 
was delayed and the improper labeling made 
neessary the highest express charge. When 
wreceiving station label is upon the package 
decost of transportation comes under the 
jihest express rate. With a large bulk of 
dipments suddenly thrown into the hands 
ofthe express company and the natural mix- 

w which results, there is no way of telling 
atthe point of delivery from which receiving 
sation the products came. 

It was pointed out that 50% of the losses 
in peaches could be avoided by proper pack- 
ing of the fruit. Last year $30,000 in claims 
was presented to the express company. A 
New York central car should not be packed 
with more than 400 baskets and a Pennsyl- 
vania railroad car with not more than 350 
baskets to insure proper arrival of the fruit 
in New York city. With reference to loss 
which came from the shipping of dressed 
calves it was pointed out that the lack of 
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ion. The signing of contracts between a num- 
hat HM ber of New York apple growers’ associations 
the Mand the North American fruit exchange 
ave Hl whereby several thousand carloads of New 
licy HM York apples will be marketed through one 
ica- MM central organization under a standard brand 
ne. MM not only opens the field to the New York 
pon HE apple growers as producers of a standard- 
to HM ized and merchandised product, but incident- 
nt. HM ally assures to the North American fruit ex- 
are HM change the enviable position as the largest 
o distributor in the world on a codperative 


basis of apples and other fresh fruit and 
se. 
vegetables. : 
The North American fruit exchange has 
completely re-organized under a Co- 
operative plan advised by Aarop Sapiro, the 
of authority on farm marketing, and in 
es future more than 100 farmers codperative 
8, marketing associations, shipping nearly 
t, 50,000 carloads of fruits and vegetables an- 
es tually, woula share in the success of the 
operations of the exchange. 
The announcement is of importance to 
it growers all along the Atlantic coast. 
because of the large quantity of fruits 
and vegetables handled by the North Amer- 
fruit exchange from New York, New 
and aaa See teat te tha toalk 
Pesages an entirely new or the 
Stowers of this country in the distribution 
f fresh produce to great consuming 
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pre-cooling before icing was responsible. In 
warm weather the souring of the carcass has 
caused excessive loss and this could be avoid- 
ed by the removal of animal heat before 
icing. It was suggested that growers kill 
the calves on the evening previous to ship- 
ment and allow the carcass to pre-cool over 
night before icing and shipping in the morn- 
ing. 

° Discuss Terminal Markets 

Edwin J. O’Malley, New York city com- 
missioner of markets, presented his ideas on 
the establishment of terminal markets in 
greater New York. The plans for developing 
such markets, as presented by Commissioner 
O’Malley, possessed more practical worth 
than those which have been advocated by 
politically appointed men in the past, and 
various county agents expressed high regard 
for the personal attention which the com- 
missioner is giving to this important prob- 
lem. Commissioner O’Malley stated that he 
intends to work out the establishment of 
terminal markets himself rather than pass 
on be a committee the ideas which he has in 
mind. 

The county agents convened with members 
of the New York hay exchange, which is 
an open trade association composed of com- 
mission merchants who handle hay and grain 
on commission for country shippers. Sev- 
eral old-time members of the trade gave 
their views on the market and explained the 
problems of the trade which are individual to 
New York city. The fire laws in greater 
New York are so strict that there are few 
places where hay can be stored in quantity, 
and so the purchases are made for the most 
part in limited quantity and for immediate 
consumption. This is one reason why the 
auction of hay attempted several years did 
not succeed. The general rate of commission 
is $2 a ton and even at this price, there is a 
bare living for the dealers, according to sev- 
eral old-timers who have been in the business 
all their lives. 

The hay as it arrives, upon the request of 
the consignee, is inspected by an official in- 
spector of the hay exchange who grades it 
according to its comparative merit on the 
market. Although the hay is sold within this 


It is well known that too much of the fruit 
and vegetables grown in nearby districts has 
been dumped on the market regardless of the 
condition of the market at the time of ship- 
ment. The result has been ruinous prices to 
the growers due to gluts at point of consump- 
tion. No sane system of ascertaining either 
supply or demand has been in effect. The 
New York farmer and farmers from other 
nearby states have been shipping in competi- 
tion with farmers from practically every 
other state in the Union without any knowl- 
edge at all of the quantities being shipped 
by each other. The result has been a state of 
anarchy in the fruit and vegetable business 
for a long time past. 


To Be A Mutual Concern 


Under the plan of reorganization of the 
North American fruit exchange 140 branch 
offices have already been opened in the big 
distributing centers of the country. i These 
offices will keep the general manager in New 
York in daily touch with market conditions 
and in turn the exchange will notify each one 
of its hundred coéperating associations of 
the conditions of that particular market and 
instruct it to ship or divert to other markets 
as conditions may warrant. 

But it is the development of the exchange 
as a mutual organization which is the most 
important part of the new program. Arthur 
Rule, general manager of the exchange, in 





County Agents Tour Markets 


Representatives of New York Counties Inspected Fruit, Milk and Hay 


grade the sale of the product depends con- 
siderably upon its looks, and there is a var- 


.iable price even within the grade. There is 


practically no hay graded as prime on the 
New York market and very little as No. 1. 
Most of the hay falls under the classification 
of No. 2 and No. 3. The Canadian hay arriv- 
ing in New York is practically all in No. 3, 
although some of it known as shipping hay 
and containing much wild grass and fine 
stuff is to be found. The county agents went 
over the bins and saw the actual selling in 
progress. 
Talk Up Milk Pooling 

The Dairymen’s league met the county 
agents in full force at its New York office 
and short talks were given relative to the 
pooling plan and other activities of the 
league. The promise is for a much higher 
price for milk during August, it was pointed 
out, with pasture short and the milk. flow in 
the Metropolitan area considerably reduced. 
The pooling proceeds as detailed on another 
page in this issue, amounts to $1.4514 per 
100 pounds for 3% milk, with a deduction 
of 10 cents from this price on the certificates 
of indebtedness and 314 cents for adminis- 
tration, advertising and local association 
support. 

The New York mercantile exchange 
opened its doors to the guests and the system 
of trading in butter and eggs was explained 
to the party on the exchange floor. In small 
groups the visitors then inspected the meth- 
ods of handling butter, cheese and eggs in 
several of the larger stores of the commission 
men. Among the other market places visited 
by the party was the Gansevoort and West 
Washington markets, the farmers’ Wall- 
about market in Brooklyn, the pushcart 
market under the Williamsburg bridge and 
the milk receiving stations of the Lacka- 
wanna railroad in Hoboken and the Sheffield, 
Borden and Empire state dairy company’s 
platforms in New York city. 

Although it was a busy three days for the 
county men, all was not hard work and 
special dinners and sight-seing trips were 
planned by the North American fruit ex- 
change, the Dairymen’s league and the New 
York central railroad. 


a Fruit Exchange Mutualizes 


North American Fruit Exchange and Farmers’ Unite Forces 


a recent statement to a representative of 
American Agriculturist said: “We recognize 
the strength and force of the codperative 
movement. We believe in it from the farm- 
ers’ and consumers’ viewpoint. We know 
that it is the only way in which standardiza- 
tion of the farmer’s product which the con- 
sumer and the trade now demands can be 
brought about. We believe that codperation 
for marketing will be the salvation of the 
farmer in the future as it has always been 
in the past when the farmers have been prop- 
erly organized. And believing in the move- 
ment we have adopted a codperative plan 
between ourselves and the hundred farmers’ 
organizations we ourselves represent, under 
which we will operate as a mutual codpera- 
tive organization.” 

Well known experts have been secured by 
the exchange to handle the business of dis- 
tribution. George A. Cullen, formerly vice- 
president of the Lackawanna railroad be- 
comes vice-president of the exchange; C. E. 
Bassett, formerly chief of the United States 
bureau of markets becomes direetor of field 
organization and J. F. Deegan, general sales 
manager. 

The exchange also maintains a department 
under the supervision of specialists to take 
up railroad claims and other details incident 
to the complex business of distributing a car- 
load of ‘nighly perishable produce. 


(Continued on page 79) 
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Cash for 
Farm Products 


\ JE will market practically any farm 

product for you. We will turn it 
all into cash as quickly as possible, at 
full market value, for the quality con- 
signed, and mail check to you as soon as 
sold. 

Absolutely all moneys received for 
consignor’s goods, less transportation 
charges (unless prepaid) and our selling 
charge will be remitted. 

Claims for loss or damages will be 
filed through this office free of charge 
if you so desire. 


Eggs, Live and 
Dressed Poultry, 
Dried Beans, 
Butter, Honey, 
Syrup, Fruit and 
Vegetables 


any of the above in carlots or less, 5% 
selling charge. Shipping directions— 
284 Washington St., this city. On all 
country dressed meats 5% selling charge 
and shipping directions, West Washing- 
ton Markets. 

Live stock $1.25 each on cattle, 15c 
each on lambs, 30c each on calves, 2% 
on hogs. Shipping directions N. Y. 
Stockyards. 

Hay and grain—write for shipping 
directions. Write for free market bulle- 
tin to Department “X.” Ask for it 
today. 


Jelliffe, Wright & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1856 
204 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
DRESSED MEATS: 17-22-24 & 26 Grace Ave., 
West Washington Market, N. Y. 
New York Stock Yards, 
West 60th Street 
New York Stock Yards, 
West 40th Street 


LIVE STOCK: Foot 


LIVE HOGS Foot 


G-16844 











Plow Handle Talks 


Hints from the Man on the Farm 

















Known by Their Fruits 

More or less I have been in touch 
for 25 years with the Scotch farmers 
of St. Lawrence county and particu- 
larly those in the vicinity of Chipman. 
Now all there 
is of this 
town is Tom 
Rutherf or d’s 
creamery and 
the Scotch 
Presbyte rian 
church; and 
functioning as 
they do these 
give this place 
as much inter- 
est to the ob- 
server as 
many a large 
village. The 
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ALFALFA SEED 


“*Northwest"* brand-bardiest strain-vigorous growers, 2 othe. 
kinds, Samples free. Ask for free booklet on Alfalfa Cul 
ture. A. H. Hoffman, Inc., Landisville, Li nde.ster Co.Pa. 
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church has 
been in oper- 
ation over 100 years and all told only 
four pastors have had the work in 
charge. The fifth has recently been 
installed, a Methodist with a Scotch 
wife. 

If I had not had the pleasure of 
seeing these people I should appre- 
hend less than a quarter century pas- 
torate, but I am guessing the com- 
bination will pull through. The sal- 
ary is $1800 and parsonage, as satis- 
factory as a $5000 pulpit in a large 
city. These people have maintained 
their church very largely because one 
generation follows another on the 
farm in cases enough to give per- 
manency and character to the local- 
ity, and that’s the point I want to 
make. It’s no unusual thing to have 
four generations together. 

Not much talk in this locality about 
Bolshevism and its kindred cussed- 
ness but on the contrary, it’s good 
cowism, good cropism, churchism and 
the things that logically go with 
them. Their crops were good and the 
air of general prosperity which has 
prevailed in the locality for many 
years is there now. Even it seemed 
to me that Providence had reckoned 
with their contentment and patient 
work and given them in this year of 
light rainfall an extra shower now 
and then just to show a spirit of mu- 
tual interest. 

Where Everybody Works 

Well educated young wives con- 
sider it no disgrace to milk and feed 
the calves if that is a necessary thing 
to do and really I envied the calves. 
The developed notion that a wife 
should not participate in farm affairs 
is comparable to a feeling that a 
druggist’s wife must not sell the goods 
and wares, the profits from which 
feed and clothe their family. A lot 
of false conception has crept into the 
human side of farm life. 

Tom Rutherford’s creamery, the 
other enterprise, is widely known as 
one of the few outstanding, privately- 
owned properties in New York State. 
For years Tom made butter and I 
don’t think anyone at all familiar 
would question that he was tlhe lead- 
ing butter maker and manager com- 
bined, in the state. Somebody might 
beat him once but nobody beat him 
all of the time. The state contains 
larger plants but not a more complete 
or orderly one is found anywhere. 
And as proof of what I am saying he 
is gathering the cream from 157 dair- 


H. E. COOK 


ies, pasteurizing and shipping to a 
large ice cream company in New 
York. Not only has the plant a per- 


fect equipment but those who furnish 
the cream care for it well enough so 
that on the hottest morning in the 
north country history, 155 patrons 
had cream fit for handling at the 
plant. 

For four years Tom Rutherford 
was butter instructor during the short 
course at the St. Lawrence Agricul- 
tural School and his students not only 
took away sound butter instruction 
but sound character instruction also. 
No one can study Chipman with an 
open mind and not become a better 
farmer, a better church man and @ 
better citizen. 

Corn and Grass 

One comes to doubt the wisdom of 
making corn silage form a consider- 
able portion, say around 30%, of the 
coarse feed part of a dairy ration 
when grass grows so abundantly as it 
will in our section if given a chance. 
From my point of view corn growing 
on our farm is an economic and not a 


sclentific problem. Cows can be kept 
in condition and give a normal flow of 
milk without silage. Mixed hay and 
an adjustment of concentrates will do 
it but there is a measure of safety in 
having both crops growing. 

It is a rare thing that the two crops 
combined will not make a satisfac- 
tory total. The ration recently men- 
tioned composed of flour middlings, 
corn meal and old process linseed 
meal is still giving satisfaction. Of 
course it is very fine and occasionally 
a cow won't eatit upclean. The loss, 
however, is negligible and instead of 
losing flesh, really I believe they are 
gaining in weight. At any rate, those 
that have been milking from four to 
eight months are past the flush. We 
have a second milking barn this sum- 
mer and cows have been brought to 
it from a third one where there is 
plenty of pasturing and grain fed with 
it. The so-called second barn has 
only a small pasture run and hay and 
grain make up the ration. These 
cows will show gain in milk and 
weight when we change them. 

Then why pasture at all if these 
things you say are true? Well, sir, I 
don’t want to debate the question. 
There is a sort of relief when they 
are turned out in the spring and most 
of us rather like it and the pastures 
ought to be improved. The worst 
part of pasturing is that most of us 
expect cows will get something to eat 
when food positively isn’t there.—(H. 
E. Cook. 


Grain Exchanges to Fight 

War on the cooperative marketing 
movement generally and on the U. S. 
Grain Growers, Inc., in particular, 
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was declared by the organized , 
exchanges at a meeting recently , 
in Cincinnati. A $250,000 “way 
was pledged by representatives Of in, 
portant grant exchanges and nati 
wholesale grain associations fo, 
purpose of combatting the suc¢ 
organization of the farmers’ com 
The personnel of the temporary Com. 
mittee, appointed to carry on the an, 
against the U. S. Grain Growers, 1 
and which is to establish headqu 
in Chicago, together with their D 
and previous connections, indicates thy 
primary purpose of the movement, 
R. I. Mansfield of Chicago, Who jg 
to be the chairman of the commit, 
long has been connected with the 
Chicago board of trade. His m 
recent accomplishment as Chairmay 
of that organization’s committee Was 
to play an important part jn the 
fight made against the Lantz bills be. 
fore the Illinois legislature. John J 
McHugh is secretary of the Minn. 
apolis chamber of commerce ang tor 
years has been fighting the Cooperatiye 
idea. Mr. McHugh was the “master 
mind” of the opposition to the Ope 
Markets bills before the last Session 
of the Minnesota legislature. L, y 
Forbell of New York is connected with 
the New York produce exchange, 
which institution is to that city wha 
the board of trade is to Chicago ang 
the chamber of commerce is to Minne. 
apolis. Other members are Joseph g 
Lawther of Dallas, Tex., an exporte 
and a prominent exponent of the or. 
ganized grain trade in that section, 
and B. F. Hargis of Kansas city, preg. 
dent of the grain exchange there. 
The movement is described in preg 
reports as a “nation-wide organiz. 
tion pledged to fight class legislation’ 
but its immediate purpose, obviously, 
will be to attempt to discredit and, 
if possible, crush the U. S. Graiz 
Growers, Inc. While the movement 
ostensibly is designed to include al 
organizations that in any way are con- 
cerned with the marketing of food 
products, its activities for the present 
will be in the hands of the grain deal- 
ers’ national association. 














Farm Engineering 




















Concrete Granary 


How would concrete do for a granary? 
How thick must the walls be? I can get 
gravel of the best grade and I think it is 
cheaper to butid one of cement and gravel 
tA Dee of lumber at the vresent price.— 
A. D. J. 


If you are in a location where you 
can get good gravel rather cheap and 
will not have to haul the cement too 
far, the chances are you will get a 
very economical structure. Concrete 
works very satisfactorily for the stor- 
age of grain. The best evidence in 
the matter is to take a trip through 
some of the large grain centers and 
see the huge elevators built of rein- 
forced concrete. The thickness of*the 
walls will depend upon the size and 
depth of/grain. ‘I rather suspect it 
will be economical for you to use 
some reinforcing rather than to try 


to make the walls heavy enough to. 


support the entire load without re- 
inforcing. 


Some Value in Used Carbide 


Can you tell me what used carbide is good 
for when taken out of a lighting plant?—T[J. 
G. Weaver. 

Carbide residue has approximately 
the same value for agricultural pur- 
poses as slacked lime. In soil which 
is acid this acetylene gas residue can 
be used. It is not advisable to in- 
discriminately use lime but if the soil 
is acid, 120 pounds per acre would be 
sufficient. This carbide residue can 
also be used in making whitewash. 
The government recommends the fol- 
lowing formula for making white- 
wash: 

Slack a half bushel of lime with 
boiling water. Cover during’ the 
operation to keep in the steam. Strain 
the liquid through a fine sieve or 
cloth strainer, adding to it a peck of 
salt which has been dissolved in warm 
water; dissolve one pound clean glue 
by soaking it well or heating in a 
double kettle and add to the white- 
wash, together with three pounds rice, 
pounded fine and boiled to a paste, 
and a half pound Spanish whiting; 
place the compound in a small kettle 
and place in a water bath and bring 
to a boiling point. When the sub- 
stance begins to bubble, remove from 
fire, adding five gallons boiling water, 
cover it up and let stand a few days. 
When wished for use, reheat and ap- 
ply while hot. 

This method of preparation requires 
some time and trouble but will give a 
much better -materal than the com- 


/ 





mon whigfewash. The federal gov- 
ernment uses this on lighthouses and 
other public structures. It is a ser- 
viceable covering for wood, brick, or 
stone and is comparatively cheap. 
This whitewash is especially well 
adapted for the inside of stock barns. 
It is a great disinfectant and will aid 
in keeping all buildings, where ani- 
mals are housed, in a clean and 
healthful condition. Once or twicea 
year is not too often to give all the 
barns such an inside dressing. 

Sometimes a colored whitewash is 
desired. This is made by adding col- 
oring matter to the above prepara- 
tion. For cream color, yellow ochre 
is added; for pearl or lead, lamp black 
or ivory black; for faun, add propor: 
tionately four pounds of umber 
one pound of India red and one 
pound of lamp black; for stone color, 
four pounds of umber to two pounds 
of lamp black. The carbide residue 
can be used in place of lime. 


Lightning Rods on House 


I want to rod my house and would like 
a little advice. The house is 28 x 30 feet, 
with three chimneys. How shall I arrange 
the rods and the points?—[G. A. S., Penl- 
sylvania. i ; 

In rodding a house of this kind! 


think it would be worth while putting 
on three points, or aerials, that should 
be located near each chimney and 
should be high enough so that they 
will extend above the top of the chim- 
ney. The rods or conductors should 
connect all three aerials; that is, the 
conductor should run from one aerial 
to the second and on to the third 
continuously. 

I should advise putting in 
grounds in this instalation on oppo- 
site sides of the building. The aerials 
should be very firmly fastened to the 
roof and the conductors themselves 
should be substantially connected 
the building. Most authorities recom 
mend that they be connected directly 
to the building instead of being i= 
sulated from it. 

The ground terminals should be 
very carefully made. Conductors 
should extend well into the earth to 
a level of permanent moisture 4” 
should end preferably in a sheet of 
copper imbedded in a ‘casing of char- 
coal. 


two 





Cutworm Eradication—Fall plo 
ing of sod land which is to be plante 
next spring will help rid fields of cut- 
worms and white grubs. Plow an 
ferably between October 1 and 10. 
Wire worm injuries are being repo 
from various localities. Plan « 
crop rotations following sod with bar 
ley, buckwheat or one of the legumes 
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MAY WE INTRODUCE OURSELVES? 


On May 9, 1921 the following announcement was made to the public: 
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‘Ment, 

mami Thomas A. Barrett, Charles W. Burkett and E. D. DeWitt 

With the 

lis Tost 

a ANNOUNCE THEIR PURCHASE OF 

bine 

and for 

a merican Agriculturist 
he Oper 

te vt It was in 1842 that American Agriculturist was founded. During all 
ty wha these years even the most partisan and biased competitor must say that 
ye American Agriculturist has always promoted the interest of the farmer, 
or worked for the farmer, fought for the farmer. 

seca A new management is now completely in control: a management of 
es real farmers --- of men bred on the farm, of men who are farm owners them- 
wh selves, with no interest in any business but the farm and American Agri- 
al culturist. Mr. DeWitt lives on his farm, is a dairyman, a member of the 
— Dairymen’s league. Mr. Burkett still operates the home farm where his 
vement whole early life was spent. He is a devoted grange worker as a great many 
a members of the grange know. His interest in the Dairymen’s league, in 
Bon better marketing and farm cooperation is known of every reader. His 
n deal whole life has been consecrated to the farm, the farm home and the farm 
— family. Mr. Barrett has been connected for 37 years with the business end 
: of making American Agriculturist. This brief sketch is given here to ac- 
2 er quaint the American Agriculturist family with the men who henceforth 
oa will be responsible for making this journal. 

r well 

oa The sole purpose of American Agriculturist will be to serve farmers, our 
© a subscribers. We aim to make American Agriculturist a fighting farm 
ice & paper, to make it squarely a farm paper---no ifs or ands, no hesitations, 
7 no reservations. We pledge sincerity ot purpose, faithfulness to our task, 
aa loyalty to agriculture, devotion to farm people ---our people: to our clan of 
— birth, breeding, associ2tion. 

bees We have ambitions to make American Agriculturist strong, beautiful, reflective of all 
er & that is pure and noble in farm life and worthy of mirroring the highest aspiration of country 
aa folk. But we cannot do this ourselves --- only through the cooperation, advice and assist- 
—_ ance of our readers can this result. Any success that comes to American Agriculturist 


esidue 


will bedue to our subscribers. J/¢ is you only who will make American Agriculturist succeed. 


se American Agriculturist will consist of two parts --- the editorial pages and advertising 
like pages: the two will ever be kept distinct and separate. No sum of money can buy space 


) feet, 


rrange in the editorial columns. We pledge this sacredly. Advertizing columns are open to hon- 
— est, upright advertisers, to those who will give subscribers a square deal. And these ad- 


cm vertisements we will guarantee; you get what you buy or your money back. 


ould 


and ° Since taking over American Agriculturist some changes already have been made; many 
Ow others we hope will follow. We believe that our subscribers will look on future improve- 
ould ment with interest; will watch the new growth; will themselves feel part of the develop- 
tial ment. 

_ Naturally we wonder what-you think about us and of the work we have set out to do. 
two We wonder how each of you will respond in your own mind and heart. We want always 
os to be worthy of your trust and confidence. 

| the . 

“ee If you do have faith in us and want us to succeed, may we ask that your own 
os subscription be renewed? Now if you would; and if the date of expiration is still 
“ a little off, your renewal would be extended from that date. 

om Possibly there are some who would speak to their neighbors and get a new 
‘and subscription or two --- as an Expression of Good Will and a Big Wish of Success. : 
of . 

ur We Thank You! 


American Agriculturist 

















Lowest Price 
in 5 Years 









































Get the Original—It contains 
Pure Corn Distillers Grains. 


Summer feeding is just as important 


as winter feeding. Union Grains is 
the very best supplement to pasture. 
It is easily digested and therefore 
cooling. It will keep your herd in 
condition all year round and main- 
tain top-notch production. 


Milk Record Cards Free—Write to 
The Ubiko Milling Co. 
Dept. A Cincinnati, O. 










































Have af ULL Silo 


The corn crop raised on your 
own farm and preserved in a Globe 
Silo furnishes more good feed per 
dollar than any feed you can buy. 
You can get more corn into a 
Globe Silo than into any other silo 
of equal rated capacity. The fam- 
ous Globe extension roof enables 
you to use every foot of silo you 
pay for. 

Send today ‘fe Globe Catolog 

j and prices. 
| GLOBE SILO COMPANY 
6-16 Willow St., SIDNEY,N.Y. 
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Profits in Poultry 
Keeping Solved 


Here is a list of books that cover the poultry 
question in a _ scientific yet popular manner. 
Success assured to anyone who’ will follow in- 
structions given in these books, 


A LIVING FROM EGGS AND POULTRY 

By W. H. Brown. A simple, definite 
which will be a safe guide 
farmer and inquiring amateur 


plan 


POULTRY FEEDING AND FATTENING 

By G. B. Fiske. Improved methods of feed- 
ing and marketing all kinds of poultry, eapon- 
Mwing, GEC. ccccccccccesecesccescesees 0,90 
SQUABS FOR PROFIT 

By Rice and Cox. This is the most com- 
plete and exhaustive work of the kind ever pub- 
lished on squab raising......-+-seseeen 0, 


POULTRY ARCHITECTURE 

By G. B. Fiske. All about the construction 
of poultry buildings of all grades, styles and 
classes; coops, locations, ete. 125 pages. _ Ii- 
Pustrated «occ cece ecccccccsecsereesess $0.90 


POULTRY DISEASES 
By E. J. Wortley. (New Book). Hysienic 
requirements, specific diseases and ae 3 


TURKEYS AND HOW TO GROW THEM 






By Herbert Yyrick. And Essays from Prac- 
tical Growers. History, breeders, successful 
management, fC, V..csssceccsecseceets $1.50 


POULTRY BREEDING AND MANAGEMENT 

By James Dryden. This book is written for 
the man or woman on the farm who is Iinter- 
ested primarily in making poultry pay. The most 
complete and exhaustive work of the kind ever 
published. [llustrated. Cloth $2.00 


American Agriculturist, Inc., 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 



















Poultry and Stock 


Many Ways with Farm Animals 
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Handling the Golden Hoof 


E. E. GIFFORD, OTSEGO COUNTY, N. Y. 

The Glimmerglen farms are one of the noted 
sheep farms of the eastern states. Mr. Hyde, 
the proprietor, is a lover of sheep, believes 
that sheep have a big place in eastern farm- 
ing, and is determined to do his best in res- 
toring sheep on eastern lands. The statement 
below was written by Mr. Gifford, the capable 
manager of this big enterprise.—[The Editor. 

Although sheep have been bred at 
Glimmerglen farms for a number of 
years in a small way, not until 
the fall of 1917 did we start to spec- 
ialize in the sheep industry. At that 
time a branch farm was started in 
Maine and from this farm a large 
show flock was shown at all the large 
Eastern fairs, winning more prizes 
than all their competitors together. 
The Maine branch was discontinued 
as it was found impractical to have 
two farms so far apart. 

Already Glimmerglen has_ the 
largest flock of Cheviots in America 
including an importation last year of 
50 of the best that could be obtained 
in Scotland. The four rams in this 
importation are no doubt the best 
that ever left their native heath. The 
ram Glimmerglen Highlander is cer- 
tainly a model of the breed and the 
Glimmerglen Cheviots will be bred 
for size as well as type, realizing that 
the farmer wants quality and quanity 
combined. Our champion ram at the 
International weighed 244 pounds and 
besides this had the quality to win. 
The Cheviots are tough, hardy, hand- 
some rustlers. 

Glimmerglen also has a flock of 
324 registered Shropshires headed by 
a ram from the Duke of Westminster 
flock assisted by a splendid Butter 
ram which has been a great winner; 
also a.fine imported Berry ram. These 
sheep are mated with ewes of quality 
including some imported last year. 

The Southdown flock of 70 is a 
great source of pride to the proprie- 
tor of the Glimmerglen. An aged 
ram is about as near perfect in con- 
formation as it is possible to get. His 
weight is 2551 pounds. The impor- 
tation from England in September, 
1918 consisted of 33 head, including 
10 from the King’s flock, and are a 
quality flock from start to finish A 
ram lamb weighed in November 
tipped the scales at 147 pounds. “The 
Southdown is sure to regain its popu- 
larity if the breeders will breed for 
more size and wool, as the ultimate 
end of a sheep is the block, and the 
mere size with a reasonable amount 
of quality is the sheep the farmer 
seems to want at the present time. 

There is also a splendid flock of 35 
registered Hampshires. A few Lei- 
cesters, Cotswolds and Lincolns. The 
flock at this writing consists of 1000 
sheep, housed in three barns and one 
shed 180 feet long by 36 feet wide 
with southern exposure. This side of 
the shed is equipped with swinging 
doors 3% feet high and in case of a 
storm, curtains are so arranged that 
they may: be dropped, thus protecting 
the sheep from storms and still ad- 
mitting plenty of light. There are 
about 400 sheep in this one shed. 
All of the sheep are kept out of doors 
as much as possible and are a very 
healthy, rugged flock. 

The feed consists mostly of alfalfa 
roots or silage, only a very small 
amount of grain is used. The most 
serious problem in the sheep busi- 
ness is to. get competent help, espec 
jially at lambing time: 


“ing 


Summer Feeding of Hens 


With the rush of summer work 
poultry farmers are too apt to neglect 
the growing flock and the colony 
house full of layers. The fact is that 
the care which the flock gets in sum- 
mer determines to a large extent the 
profits which will be realized later in 
the season. 

Under range conditions and with 
production decreasing, it is advisable 
to reduce the amount of scratch grain 
and encourage the heavier feeding of 
mash in order to uphold egg produc- 
tion. If this is not done the birds will 
naturally consume too much grain 
and not enough mash, and it is mash 
consumption which stimulates the lay- 
ing of eggs. 

The poultrymen at Cornell have 
worked a table showing approxi- 
mate amounts of grain to be fed to 
100 hens each day in various months, 
the purpose of this table being to 
show the extent of the reduction in 
grain which will encourage a profit- 
able consumption of mash. In Aug- 
ust, feed in the morning 1 quart of 
grain, in the evening 4 quarts; Sep- 
tember, morning 1, evening 3; 
tober, morning 1, evening 3; Novem- 
ber, morning 2, evening 6; December, 
morning 2, evening 6; January, morn- 
ing 2, evening 6; February, morning 
2, evening 5; March, morning 2, even- 
ing 6; April, morning 2, evening 5; 
May, morning 2, evening 5; June, 
morning 1 1/2, evening 5; July, morn- 
ing 11/2, evening 4 1/2. 


What One County Did 
with Bulls 


Cc. D. SPROUT, CRAWFORD COUNTY, PA. 


A survey made in 1919 revealed 
plenty of Holstein breeding in this 
county. However, no _ co-ordinated 
effort was being made to develop and 
improve this breeding along definite 
family lines. Little testing was be- 
ing done to determine the best cows 
and consequently bulls purchased 
from these herds and used in the 
county gave little promise of increas- 
the milk production of their 
Consequently during the 
folowing summer enough interest 
was developed through community 
meetings to warrant definite action 
tending towards a county organiza 
tion. 

On October 25, 1919, some 50 
breeders met and organized the Craw- 
ford county Holstein bull association. 
This organization included .29 mem- 
bers and represented five breeding 
blocks. L. S. Brown was elected 
president and Earl Willard secretary- 
treasurer. The basis for organiza- 
tion was $15 per cow with 70 cows per 
block, which made it péssible for the 
association to purchase these bulls at 
about $1000 each. The men placed 
their herds under the supervision of 
the state for the eradication of tuber- 
culosis under the accredited herd 
plan. A purchasing committee was 
appointed from among the directors 
and accompanied by the county agent 
it made a trip to Geoga county, O., 
where five bulls were purchased. 

The first four bulls were delivered 
into the county in February,- 1920. 
The dams of the bulls purchased had 
attained a record of 1000 pounds of 
butter in a year or its equal in breed- 
ing, and the sires of these bulls are 


daughters. 
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whose four nearest dams wil) a 
age 1000 pounds of butter, if the 4, 
now on test continue at their prog, 


rate of production. 


Four others 5 
sired by King Holigan Fayne y, 
dessa. This bull’s dam had a 


Va. 


of 37.3 pounds of butter in seven 
which was a world’s record wh 


made, and 1395.6 pounds of butter jp 









365 days, which was also a woriy, - 
record in that class. The sire’s 4, Mam C0°P° 
is Valdessa Scott 2nd, with 414 $2.90 
pounds of butter in seven days, Tr ing A 
association bulls are sired by Henge. freigh 
veld Butter Boy Hartog. His dam hy This | 
a record of 33.3 pounds of butter jy peent 
seven days and in one year Produces plies | 
1232.6 pounds of butter. One of tf 8" 
association bulls is sired by Meagoy in th 
Holm Combination, who is out ¢ abolis 
Ona Clothilde De Kol, the great fou, C®® 
dation cow of the Ona family, whic pound 
produced in 365 days 1100.6 pounds fm "| 
butter. is — 
Are Now Buying Females eo 
Since the organization of the for Ji 
ciation more blocks have been orgap. July : 
ized, for which bulls have already Since 


been purchased. 


As @ result of th ch 
interest developed in the bull associa. 
tion, a party of 38 men, members of 


the association, made a trip into Ohig ra) 


and purchased a carload of pure-bre ward 
cows and heifers, which will }& amou! 
foundation stock for their futup of m 
herds. The breeding of these female tificat 
was mainly along the lines of th May 1 
breeding represented by the associ. also b 
tion bulls. The bull association hay adver’ 
greatly stimulated the interest in the to the 
pure-bred Holstein industry through. Thi: 
out the entire county. The prospects 100 p 
are good for many more blocks. course 

At the first annual meeting of the actual 
bull association the secretary’s re. pool | 
port showed that the association mde, 
owned 10 bulls valued at $10,000 aber 
and represented 10 blocks embracing airy? 
73 members. Additional blocks are these 
to be added to the association in a met a 
short time. A sinking fund of over ing as 


$1700 is on hand to replace the loss 
of any bulls or to promote the best 
interests of the association. 


Utter for Muscle Shoals 


Henry Ford has made an offer to 
the government to take over and oper- 
ate the nitrate plant at Muscle Shoals, 


Ala. The government 


ready from $80,000,000 to $140,000,000 
on this great uncompleted project and 
the proposal of Mr. Ford grew out of 
representations by various interested 
bodies, that steps be taken to prevent 
the disintegration of the nitrate plant 
improvements to 


and the loss of 


has spent al- 


transportation on the Tennessee river. 


Mr. Ford submitted four proposals: 
First, he will take a 100-years lease 


upon two of the dams 


project and will electrify for commer- 
This work is estimat- 


cial purposes. 
ed to cost $28,000,000. 


poses to pay the sum of $28,000,000 
and to amortize not only this sum but 
the entire cost of both dams over 4 
His second propo- 


period of 100 years. 


built for this 


Mr. Ford pro- 


sition is to purchase all the nitrate 
plant and equipment, lights and steam 


plant for $5,000,000. 


Third, to con- 


vert and operate the large nitrate plant 
for the production of fertilizer com- 
pounds and as a Standby for govern- 


ment explosives in case of war and 
to keep it up-to-date’ in both lines. 
Fourth, to limit the profits of the ferti- 
lizer plant to.8 per cent and an inde- 
pendent board embodying sepresenta- 
tives of the farm bureau federation, 
the national grange and the farmers’ 


union to audit as to this maximum. 





A Delightful Book 


A book out of the ordinary, but de- 
lightful, every page of it, has recently 
come ftom the press. The author is 
Herbert W. Collingwood, the veteral 
editor of our good neighbor, the Rural 


New Yorker. 


The book is a farm 


book so rich in sound philosophy and 
sym vathetic understanding of country 


life that every reader 
the utmost every page. 
Hope Farm Notes and 


will enjoy to 
The title is 
may be ob- 


tained at publisher’s price of $1.50 bY 


addressing this office. 


the real, wholesome, welcome books 


of the year. 


Make Guineas Day—Although U2 
der natural conditions, guinea fo 
lay only in summer, with care 
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annual egg yield this is of great 
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Dairy Problems 
Marketing and Making Malk 






















August Milk at $2.90 


s of the Dairymen’s league 
ae association will receive 
02.90 @ 100 pounds for 3% milk dur- 
# August in the 200 to 210- mile 
freight zone from New York City. 
This is an increase of 20 cents a 100 
pounds over the July price, and ap- 
lies to Class 1; as established by the 
gue. In Class 2, the price is $2.25 
in the same base Zone. Class 4 is 
abolished by the league, while in 
Class 3, the price is 45 cents a-100 
pounds higher on milk for case goods 
than that to be paid for milk which 
js settled for on the selling price basis 
of butter and cheese. 

The Dairymen’s league pooling price 
for June milk as paid by check on 
July 25 was $1.45% per 100 pounds. 
Since the sending out of the May 
check on June 25, the league co- 
operative association has been pro- 
moting its accounting department 

rapidly and the work has gone for- 
ward in splendid shape. Of this 
amount 10 cents for each 100 pounds 
of milk will go toward the cer- 
tiicates of indebtedness. As in the 
May returns a total of 3% cents will 
also be deducted, for general expenses, 
advertising and a fund to be returned 
to the local association. 

This average return of $1.45 per 
100 pounds in the June pool is, of 
curse, the base price return and the 
actual amount which members of the 
pool will receive varies according to 
gade, butterfat, freight, hauling and 
@ier established differentials. If a 
d@iryman knows the exact cost of 
ese he will be able to arrive at the 
pt amount due him from the pool- 
ing association. 


ing 





Farm Cattle Decrease 


Cc E. Thorne of the Ohio station 
states that in Ohio from 1870 to 1910 
there has been a steady decrease in 
the number of farm cattle, the total 
loss amounting to the equivalent of 
600,000 cattle while there has been an 
increase of 3,500,000 acres, or 50% 
in the area under cereal and hay 
crops. The yield of corn has been 
maintained at an average of only 37 
bushels per acre; wheat has increased 
afew bushels per acre on the average 
but the acreage has decreased by 
1,000,000 since 1870. 

The annual expenditure for com- 
mercial fertilizers in Ohio has reached 
almost $4,000,000 for the past 10 
years. This was paid for 350,000,000 
pounds of fertilizers yearly. Director 
Thorne points out that the manure 
produced by 500,000 cattle would con- 
tain about the same quantity of phos- 
phorus and more than 10 times as 
much nitrogen and potassium as has 
been purchased in commercial fer- 
tilizers each year. 





Sunflower Silage 
Undesirable 


Despite the many good reports 
Which have been coming to American 
Agriculturist during the last two years 

, from the satisfactory use of sunflower 
tilage to encourage milk production, 
Specialists from the Pennsylvania col- 
lege now come out refuting its use. 
Their tests have gone over a two-year 
period of careful research. Their ob- 
lection to sunflower silage is from the 
Sandpoint of milk production and it 
does not in any way combat the fact 
that sunflowers mixed with corn in- 
ease the total amount of green stuff 
Which can be cut from an acre for 
the silo. 

A year ago dairy feeding tests were 
conducted on pure sunflower silage. 
Upon the request of-many farmers the 
&periment was tried again, and also 
With a 50-50 mixture of corn and sun- 
flowers, The results recently com- 
Dleted emphatically indicate that 
Pennsylvania farmers would waste 
time and effort in considering sun- 
fowers as a dairy feed. It is not ad- 
Visable except in a very few localities 
here corn is not a sure crop. When 
mixed, the quality of the silage is 
lowered, and the sunflower content 

hot have a desirable physical ef- 

*ct on the dow. 

t tests were of two kinds, ex- 
& over three months each. One 
ip had their silage reversed. There 
and for balf the period, six of a 
Tecerved pure corn silage with 


a grain and hay ration; the others 

received pure sunflower silage. At the 

end of six weeks the cows of each 

group had their silage reversed. There 

was a decrease of 23.5% in milk pro-. 
duction and 18.5% in butterfat pro- 

duction when the cows on pure corn 

silage were changed over to sunflower 

silage. 

The group that started on sunflower 
silage actually made a gain of 2.3% 
in milk production when changed to 
pure corn silage for the first half, and 
then changed over to a 50-50 mixture 
of corn and sunflowers. The results 
also showed a marked decrease in 
milk and butter fat production. - 


Simmenthal Cattle Cross | 


A great many years ago I read an article 
in American Agriculturist where Theodore A. 
Havemeyer imported some Simmentha!] bulls 
to cross on his Jersey cows. Was this cross 
a success ?—[S. F., Ontario. 

Theodore A. Havemeyer died about 
20 years ago. His son advises that 
he knows nothing about the test hav- 
ing been successful. The cows were 
all sold. 


Cocoanut Cow Opposed 


The dairy industry has rallied its 
forces in congress and presented argu- ‘ 
ments to the house committee con- 
sidering the Voigt filled-milk bill. Most 
of the large farm organizations, par- 
ticularly the dairy associations, pre- 
sented statements to show that the 
condensed filled-milk made of skimmed 
milk and cocoanut oil lacks fat soluble 
vitamines which are so essential to the 
growth of children and infants. This 
product is being sold for condensed 
milk thus encouraging malnutrition, 
rickets and the train of troubles which 
follow in the wake of the use of imita- 
tion of the product of the “foster 
mother of the human race.” 

A very strenuous fight is being waged 
by the manufacturers of filled con- 
densed milk, but the dairy industry 


will not be content should it fail to 
have the Voigt bill passed. There are 
two other bills in congress, one intro- 


duced by Representative Joseph Beck 
and another by J. W. Fordney of Michi- 
gan which would place a heavy tax on 
the manufacture of filled condensed 
milk, also on the retailers. In addi- 
tion it would provide for a tax of 3% 
cents a pound on the produce and re- 
quire the proper labeling on the cans. 


Truth-in-Fabric Bill 

Every effort is being made to obtain 
a favorable report from the house 
interstate and foreign commerce com- 
mittee on the Truth-in-Fabric bill. 
Excellent presentation to the commit- 
tee has already been made by the wool 
interests and: others interested in 
securing legislation which will make 
it necessary for manufacturers of 
woolen goods to mark them so that 
the public will know the percentage 
of virgin wool, shoddy, cotton, silk 
and other fibers which they contain. 

The hearings were renewed at a very 
favorable time for many of the repre- 
sentatives of the western wool growers 
also had an opportunity to make state- 
ments on the tariff schedules on wool. 
A joker was introduced in the bill pro- 
viding that virtually all wools, with the 
exception of delaine will be imported 
on a 35 per cent ad valorem tax basis. 
This means a duty of only 4% to 10 
cents a pound on current values on 
these wools in the grease, whereas the 
wool industry believed the duty of 25 
cents per pound scoured content would 
mean about 12% cents for wool scour- 
Ang 50 per cent, ora duty comparable 
to that carried in the Payne-Aldrich 
bill of 11 cents. 





Rub with Oil—Scaly legs are caused 
by a.tiny mite which imbeds itself be- 
neath the scales on a fowl’s legs. An 
old bird often becomes quite unsight- 
ly and badly damaged. Cure is ef- 
fected by the use of a penetrating oil, 
such as a mixture of kerosene and 
raw linseed oil. Oil of caraway is 
perhaps the most effective oil and its 
cost may. be minimized by diluting 
with vaseline. 





Good Wool on the sheep will not be 
g00d wool in the market, unless it is 
porperly handled. There’s more to 
marketing wool than merely shearing 
it and stuffing it in a bag. 










Dr. David Roberts has no more fear of con- 
os Abortion in cows than if the disease 






not exist. 


Keeping his own herd of pure 


bred cattle continuously free from Abortion 
proves that it can be done, and what he can 
do others can if they will but do as he does. 
Write for a free copy of 








The 







Cattle Specialist 


with questions and answers pertaining to Abor- 
tion in cows answers every question, 
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Address 


DR. DAVID ROBERTS 








VETERINARY CO., Inc. 


197 Grand Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 









Pulp 


The LARROWE MILLING CO. DETROIT,MICH. 





Dried Beet 


Pulp replaces 
corn silage or 
can be fed 
with it. 
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JUST WRITE AND SAY YOU WANT TO TRY THE 


Automatic Drop-Head, 
Steel Ball Bearing Sewing Machine 


When it arrives use it free for one month. If then you 


are fully satisfied with it, send us $2.40— 
each month for 11 months—$28.80 in all. 
you, ship it back at our expen 

Genuine Oak 


and pay $2.40 
If it does not suit 


oodwork, beautifully finished; Iron Stand, enam- 


1 1 black; Head folds inside, leaving flat 
siatic Robbin, Winder: Self Threading Cylinder Shuttle; 


table top; Auto- 
Adjustable Stitch; 


All up to date improvements. All tools and accessories free 


25 Year 
Guarantee DEPT. 200 





UIPMENT CO., Inc. Over 100,000 
RATIONAL Farm EQuiral ST., New ° veoh 


In Use 











FARM ACCOUNTS SIMPLIFIED 


By D. H. 


A simplified system of farm accounts that requires no posting, the minimum of descriptions and 


f bookkeeping 
additions, 2nd sufficiently itemized to determine the cost of production. A knowledge o 

is not essential. The book furnishes the farmer a system of farm records that will —s ots ts 
formation desired with the minimum of labor. 10 x 13 inches, Cloth,.............005- t 
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Hardwood unleached 

in bags $13.00 per ton 

car lots or less. 
Swarthmore, Psa 


WOOD ASHES 


W. H. LEIDY 


SEED WHEAT 


10 big yielders. Smooth and bearded-hardy-reliable, Cleaned 
clean. Priced right. Samples and catalog free. A. BL 
Hoffman, Inc., Landisville, Lancaster Co. Pa, 


THE BREEDING OF 
FARM ANIMALS 


By M. W. HARPER 

This book represents the useful information 
concerning the breeding of farm animals, well 
adapted to the needs of the farmer and breeder. 
It includes a brief discussion of the funda- 
mental principles underlying animal breeding. 
Special emphasis is placed on the importance 
of proper care and management of the parents, 
comes with the development of the young 

k, etc. Notwithstanding the complex nature 
of animal breeding, the text is presented in ye 
‘ mennee as to be readily comprehended by 


illustrated vas? 1-2 act 's 1. oinenes 


336 pred eal 
eee Inc., 
461 Fo Fourth Ave., New York City 
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Among the Farmers 




















NEW YORK 
Central New York Farm Notes 
ROBERT L. VOORHEES 
Onondaga county farmers need bet- 


ter storage facilities, bbetter credits, 
lower freight rates and fewer middle- 


men if their industry is to be placed 
on a sound and profitable basis. There 
factors affecting ©nondaga farming 
were brought out at a hearing held 
by the county farm bureau recently 
in order to gain evidence to be placed 
before the Congressional joint com- 
mittee of agricultural inquiry, now 
holding hearings in Washington. 
Several farmers testifying claimed 


could profitably be in- 


production 
100% if these things 


creased at least 
were gained. 
Frank J. Riley of Sennett, secretary 
of the state grange, has announced 
competi- 


the winners in the grange 

tion for scholarships at the state col- 
lege of agriculture. They are: Merle 
H. Colburn of Ellington, Anna Wil- 
liams of Boonville, Francis J. Town- 
send of Berkshire, Hervey Forward 


of Elbridge, Lillian Belon of Ballston 
Spa., Roy McMillan of Wilson, Charles 
E. Converse of Clifton Springs, Lena 


A. Brodock of Rome, George M. 
Tomlinson of Moravia, Esther L. 
Luffman of Clyde, Marie Klindt of 
Oneonta and Earl Youmans of Horse- 
heads. 

Plans for a bigger and finer Grange 
day at the state fair have been out- 
lined by Master Albert Manning of 
Otisville. Efforts will be made to 


secure the largest number of grange 
members that has ever attended this 
year. The next annual meeting of 
the state grange will be held at Bing- 
hamton on February 7 to 10. Re- 
ports of the grange members ‘of the 
committee of 21 on rural schools will 
be one of the important things to 
come before the meeting. The an- 
nual session of the G—L—F exchange 
will be held in the same city on Feb- 
ruary 6. 





Hay and Grain Conference—The 
N Y state hay and grain dealers’ assn. 
will hold its 16th annual convention in 
Syracuse, N Y, Aug. 18-19. This prom- 
ises to be one of the largest gatherings 
of dealers in hay and grain ever 
brought together in eastern states. The 
situation on the hay markets has been 
so disappointing this last season that 
ways and means to make a more favor- 
able market for this product will re- 
ceive generous attention. Here’s a 
chance for farmers within running dis- 
tance of Syracuse to be on hand on 
these days and go over some of the 
problems first hand with the men from 
the markets. The secretary is D. C. 
Jones of Weedsport, N Y. cae 

Greene Co—Corn making rapid 
growth. Hay half crop; very little 
buckwheat sown. Peach crop will be 
good; apples and pears light. A state 
road is to be built from South Durham 
to East Windham to Ashland. Large 
numbers of city people spend their 
vacations in Greene Co, which makes 
it a good market for the summer 
months. Butter is 40c p Ib, eggs 40c 
p doz, old fowls 28c p lb, chickens 40c 
p Ib. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Central Pennsylvania Items 
J. N. GLOVER 


Wheat is nearly all stored in barns 
and some has been threshed, yielding 
less than 20 bushels per acre of a 
good quality. No. 44 propagated by 
the state college seems to be yielding 
better than most other varieties, but 
there seemed to be more smut in it 
in spots than in other varieties. One 
dollar is offered for new wheat. Oats 
are being cut and will be a fair crop 
for this year. Old oats are being de- 
livered at 30 cents per bushel which 
is the lowest price for which that 
grain has sold for many years. 

Hay making ts still going on where 
farmers have much to make. Tim- 
othy seed is being cut, and a larger 
amount seed will be made in this 
part of the state than has been made 
recently, due to lack of clover in 
many fields; and, generally a fair 
yield of hay to fill barns. Manure is 
being hauled to wheat stubbles for 
wheat, and stubbles are being plowed 
where the ground is not too dry. 

Early potatoes are a poor yield of 
small tubers, and potatoes and corn 
both need more rain soon to make 
good crops later, as the stand of corn 
is good and now in tassel, while the 


} 


stand of late potatoes is fair. Corn 
is being marketed at 55 and 60 cents 
‘a bushel with a better demand lately. 
The growth of second crop clover in 
early mown fields is good considering 
that the stand of clover was small 
at haying time. 


OHIO 

Stark Co—Wheat cut and half 
housed and a fair crop. Some hay to 
make _ yet. Corn has made good 
growth. Where conditions were right, 
oats coloring. 

Noble Co—All kinds of crops hit 
hard with excessive heat. Wheat all 


cut; oats a half crop. 

Fairfield Co—Corn crop will be cut 
shost unless rains come. Farmers busy 
threshing wheat and making hay. 
Wheat sells at $1.05 p bu at elevator, 
hogs are higher, $9. Labor on farms 
scarce. 


NEW JERSEY 
New Jersey Potato Gossip 


D. T. HENDRICKSON 


Leading New Jersey growers are 
somewhat pessimistic over the potato 
situation. The long period of dry 
weather covered practically the entire 
growing period. This, combined with 
the fact that there was too much rain 
during the planting season with the 


result that much seed rotted in the 
ground, caused an uneven stand. Con- 
sequently, more attention than usual 
will be given to the selling end. E. 


S. Barclay of Cranbury, who has had 
many years’ experience along this line 
and who is also the owner of several 
potato farms, has been selected as 
sales manager of the New Jersey po- 
tato growers’ association, which now 
controls over 20,000 acres of growing 
potatoes. 

Among members of this association 
are Charles Probasee of Hightstown, 


who has over 400 acres of potatoes ° 


under cultivation this year, and David 
Raeter and his five sons of Perrine- 
ville, who have over 300 acres. The 
association expects to have at least 
7,000 cars, which may be increased 
because of recent rains, and Mr Bar- 
clay and his associate, E. T. Rooney 
of Englishtown, will receive $42,000 
for selling these potatoes. This sum 
includes payment for their own serv- 
ices and also the salaries of their 
assistants. Heretofore, it has _ cost 
about $50 a car to market potatoes. 
This year’s figure of $6 a car means 
a big saving. 

New Jersey potato growers were 
glad to receive a visit from the follow- 
ing well-known Long Island growers: 
W. R. Fanning, H. R. Talmage, C. M. 
Young, Norman Reeve and C. R, In- 
glee, manager of the Suffolk county 
farm bureau. The trip was begun at 
Windsor, in the Giant belt and ex- 
tended to the Cobbler belt about 
Elmer in Salem county. Returning 
by way of Bridgeton and Woodstown, 
the great Monmouth county fields of 
Giants and Green Mountains were 
visited. The New Jersey crop was 
found this year to be no earlier than 
the Long Island crop and no potatoes 
were found equal to those of Nassau 
county. 


Hunterdon Co—Oats being harvested 
and qn account of dry weather very 
short and light. Wheat good; corn 
was looking fine until heavy showers 
recently which damaged many fields. 
Hay not over half crop and pasture 
short. Early potatoes a failure, also 
apples and pears; a short crop of ber- 
ries. Eggs 36c p doz, butter ‘43c p Ib. 
Cattle of all kinds slow sale. The 
dairymen are getting their eyes open- 
ed on the pooling game. 

Japanese Beetle Quarantine—In the 
Burlington and Camden areas of New 
Jersey and in Bucks Co, Pa the Japan- 
ese beetle has been renewing its activ- 
ities, so much so that quarantine regu- 
lations against shipments of farm prod- 
ucts from the New York state area 
without inspection and permit are be- 
ing rigidly enforced. It was early 
hoped by the federal department of 
agriculture to exterminate the pest, 
but its persistence has been great and 
the fight now is a campaign of control. 
Some sweet corn is quite badly in- 
fested. 





DELAW ARE 


Delaware Farm Gleanings 
ELSIE W. MASSEY 


Corn was injured slightly by drouth 
but if there are July rains the injury 
will be hardly noticeable. The ab- 
sence of rain has been greatly to the 
advantage of farmers who have wheat 
and rye to harvest and many of them 
are cutting the grain and will start 
threshing next week. 
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Wholesale Markets 




















Grain and Feed Review 
LATEST WHOLESALE ‘PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 

Wheat Corn Oats 
1921 1920 3921 1920 1921 1920 
Chicago 1.26 2.80 -64% 1.58 43 93 
New York.. 1.46 2.90 34 1.73 51% 1.145 
Boston ... “+ —- 82 1.72 .53% 1.15 


The delivery of new harvest wheat 
at country points and more favorable 
crop news with the coming of July 
rains, eased the wheat mkt and prices 
generally ruled lower last week at 
principle points. Seasonal increase 
in supply brought pressure on the cash 
situation. 

No such activity was shown in the 
corn mkt. Prices were naturally 
weaker and receipts were moderate. 
On the other hand, the oats mkt was 
firm and prices fractionally higher. 
Apparent export trading in oats 
strengthened the mkt. Rye was weak 
and prices lower. 

At New York, No 2 red wheat sold 
at $1.39 p bu, No 2 hard winter 1.46, 
No 2 yellow corn 84 c, No 2 white 
84% c, No 1 white oats 52% c, No 2 
white 51% c, No 3 white 50% ec, rye 
$1.39%, barley for malting 82@87 ec, 
for feeding 73@78 c. 

At Chicago, No 2 red wheat brought 
$1.25@1.26 % p bu, No 2 yellow corn 
36%@64% c, No 2 white oats 40% 
@ 42c. 

Although little change in actual 
prices on feed mkt, the rather quiet 
trading showed a firmer tone. At 
New York, the volume of business 
was small, standard middlings going 
at $24.50 p ton, flour middlings 29.50, 
cottonseed oil meal 41.50, linseed oil 
meal 44.50, yellow granulated corn- 
meal 1.95@2.10 p 100 Ibs, new crops 
spring patents 9@9.75 p bbl. 


General Markets 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all 
instances are wholesale. They refer to prices 
at which first hand receivers sell the pro- 
duce from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From there, country consignees, must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold 
in a very small way to city retailers an ad- 
vance is secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers across the counter may be 50 to 
250% higher than the figures here printed. 
Likewise the quotations are for good to fancy 
commedities unless otherwise noted, and or- 
dinary quality will -not bring these figures. 

Apples—At New York, bskt apples 
met quite a good demand, early green 
sorts selling at $1.25@3.25 p bskt, red 
varieties 1.25@2.50. There is little 
doing in old bbl stock. 

Beans and Peas—At New York, 
mkt continued quiet with marrow 
beans $6@6.25 p 100 lbs, pea beans 
4.50, medium 4.75, red kidney 11.85 
@12, white kidney 12.50@13.25, Im- 
perial 11, yellow eye 7.50@8, Scotch 
and green peas 4.50, yellow and green 
splits 5.15@5.75. 

Eggs—At New York, trading was 
fair, best grades scarce. Nearby very 
fey whites sold up to 50@52 c p doz, 
extras firsts 46@49 c, firsts 41@45 c, 
nearby brown and mixed eggs 41@43 
ec, extra gathered 38@39, seconds 28 
@31, fresh gathered extras 35@39 c, 
firsts 31@ 34 c. 

Fresh Fruits—At New York, bet- 
ter quality fresh fruits of all sorts 
sold well, while poorer quality went 
at a sacrifice. Hudson river pears 
were plentiful, cherries in limited 
supply, huckleberries steady, peaches 
easier. Hudson river pears brought 
$3@4.50 p bskt, blackerries 25@26 c 
p qt, currants 8@16 c, Pa and N J 
huckleberries 28@35 c for very fey, 
17@22 ec for average quality, black 
cherries $1.50@1.75 p §8-lb' bskt, fcy 
peaches 2.75@3.75 p 6-bskt carrier. 

Hay and Straw—At New York, hay 
mkts held steady without change, 
practically nothing being offered 
above the No 2 grade in timothy or 
No 1 mixed clover. No 2 timothy 
brought $29@31 p ton for large bales, 
No 3, 28@29, shipping hay 25@26, 
No 1 mixed clover 27@29, best al- 
falfa 29@32; small bales were $1 
lower; rye straw 24 p ton, oats straw 
12. 

Onions—At New York, onions of 
good quality sold well, one car of Pa 
stock bringing $3 p bag. N J yellow 
onions went at 1.40@1.65 p  bskt, 
white stock 2@4, Md and Va 1.35@ 
1.50. N Y¥_ state yellow onions 
brought 2.50@3 p bag, red 2@2.25. 

Potatoes—At New York, potatoes 
sold actively under light receipts with 
very fcy stock in a small way selling 
higher; little change on most grades. 
L I potatoes brought 3@4.50 p bbl, 
N J 2.50@3.50 best Md stock 3@4.50, 
southern potatoes 1.25@4. 

Poultry—At New York, live poultry 
sold weak, prices lower with live 
fowls via freight 30 c p Ib, large 
broilers 33 c, via express, colored 
fowls 30@33 c, ducks 26 @28 oc, 
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spring ducklings 28 c. Offering J 
fresh killed broilers were large, 
mand good, prices well held 
fresh killed western chickens at yo 
41 c p lb according to weight, milk. 
fed fowls 31@37 c, western 
packed fowls 27@36 ec, turkeys 95 
@38 ec, L I ducks 28 c, white Squabg 
$5.25@7 p doz. 

Vegetables—At New York, near 
vegetables were in liberal supply 
although offerings of N Y state Vege. 
tables were comparatively smal], NY 
state green beans sold at $1@2.59 
bskt, N J beets 75c@$1, nearby cay, 
rots 2@3 p 100 behs, N J corn 50¢ 
@$4 p 100 ears, N J cucumbers 1.25 
@2 p bskt, cucumber pickles 1.509 
2.50 p bskt, N J celery 1.50@3 
standard cra, N J cabbages 1@} 
cra, lima beans 3@# p bskt, N y 
state celery 50c@$2.50 p cra, Bul 
Nose peppers 1.25@1.75 p bskt, Deas 
1.50@3.75 p bskt, nearby romain 55 
c@1.25 p cra, radishes 1@2 p 109 
behs, spinach 1@2 p bbl, northern 
Jersey tomatoes 3@8 p box. 


Dairy Markets 
CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER Potnp 
Chicago New York Bog 
~- 41 rt 


EAE. 





+ ipa 








1921 
1920 58 55 ity 
1919 58 52% Ht 
1918 46 44 rH 


Butter—At New York, trading wag 
fair, prices slightly higher. Cmy ex. 
tras brought 414%@42 c p Ib, with 
43 c as top price in a small way, 
Firsts brought 39% @14 c, seconds 4 
@ 37 c, finest N Y state dairy butter 
40% @41 c, good to prime 38@40 ¢ 
fresh ladles 28@32% c. 


Cheese—At New York, mkt was th 
stronger and higher’ for the better RY. 
grades. N Y state whole milk flats The 
brought 20@21% c p Ib, special eol- tract ¢ 
ored flats 21@21% ec, fresh twins associa 
20@21% c, single daisies 2114 @22 ¢, Jaga membe 
Young America 22@22%c, N Y owns C 
state skimmilk specials 14@14% ¢ _ a 

saiiheieiiamanseastanias n 

Country Produce Markets a the 

Buffalo—Cmy tub butter sold ub of 
wholesale at 42@43 c p lb, choice fm, t 
diary butter 34@35 c, white hennery fae 2° ™ 
eggs 39@40 c p doz, live fowls 23 fmm 
@32 c p Ib, sweet corn 25@30 cp Feet 


doz ears, home grown cabbage 60@ 
90 ¢ p bu, peas $2@3.50 p bag, near- 
by potatoes 25@30 c p bu, yellow 
onions $1.25@1.40 p cra, nearby ap- 
ples 1.50@2.50 p bu, timothy 17.75@ 
18.25 p ton. 

Syracuse—At North Side farmers’ 
market chickens sold at 35@40cp 
Ib, eggs 32@33 c p doz, new cabbages 
75 c @ $1 p doz heads, onions $c 
@$1.75 p bu, sweet corn 25 c p doz 
ears, apples $1.50@2 p bu, bDlack 
raspberries 5.50@5.75 p cra, red rasp- 
Derries 8@8.50 p cra, extra fine al- 
falfa 20 p ton, hay 15@20 p ton. 

Pittsburgh—No 2 yellow corn sold 
at 75@75 c p bu, standard grade 
timothy $22.50@23 p ton, rye straw 
14.50@15, best peaches 2.75@3 p 
6-bskt carrier, currants 4@5 p 32-qt 
cra, cantelopes 2.75@3.25 p standard 
cra, Pa choice steers 8.25@8.50 p 
100 Ibs, Yorkers 11.75 @11.85. 

Lancaster—Wheat for feeding 
chickens sold at $1.05 p bu, corn 70 
c, rye 80 c, baled timothy $16@18 D 





ton, bran 29@30, middlings 34@35, There 
cottonseed meal, 43% protein, 47@43, TA 
dairy feed, 20% protein, 37@338, good Newark, 
to choice steers 8.50@9 p 100 Ibs sulate, 
heifers 7.25@7.50, calves 11@12, ,. 
medium weight hogs 8@9. 1920, bi 
Philadelphia—Choice to fcy cmy that it 
butter brought 42%@44% c p bb, malt, Le 
nearby extra first eggs 35 c p doz, N We t 
Y state whole milk cheese 21@22 ¢ torneys 
p Ib, fcy live fowls 31@33 c, nearby had gr 
broilers 38@40 c, huckleberries 15@ transm 
27 c p qt, blackberries 15@25 ¢, near- ben ri 
by potatoes 75@90 c p 5/8-baskt during 
nearby onions 60@85 c, N J tomatoes and thi 
$1@3.50 p bskt, N J cucumbers 65 ¢ correct 
@$1 p bskt, N J sweet corn 50 c@ We pi 
$1.50 p bskt, timothy No 2, $22@23 There 
p ton, spring bran 25@25.50. asked 
—______ livered 
Westbrook Ultra Rose late 
Westbrook Ultra Rose, a daughter teipt. 
of the world’s champion Guernsey in Afte1 
class BB has qualified for fourth place Word f 
in class GG. These two cows are ate 0 
among the first three that have been telved 
tested by the owner, G. W. Koser of to the 
Biglerville, Pa., and the three records ttived. 
averaged 642 pounds butter fat. The further 
record made by Westbrook Ultra Rosé It tur: 
is 13131.7 pounds milk and 621.99 Mver 
pounds butterfat. May 1 
Westbrook Ultra Rose is the first the dat 
adva.ced register daughter of the ficial 
senior herd sire, Royal Sovereign © that th 
Onunda. This bull is by a son of Ne fn tran 
Plus Ultra and is out of an advanced funds 
register daughter of Imp May Rose Were i 
King. May Rose of Westbrook farm The; 


is a granddaughter of Imp. King 
the May; Westbrook Ultra Rose there- 
fore, traces six times to May Rose 
2a and she carries about 14% of the Bvern 
blood of this cow. ; 


_* 
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all. N Y 
Ps selling my to Frank Groth, 
22.50 p I have Doe St., Buftalo, N. Y. and the flat 
DY cap. 4, for April was $2.38 ony 100 pounds, 
rn 50¢ Mthe middle of the month he came forward 
ors 19: Meth 2 proposition to Pay on a butterfat test 
13 <i8 § Ener than according to the prescribed 
| 1.506 wees, He sent me a check for April milk 
0@3 » MEu$78.63 which is $10.91 short of what is 
1@2 que me. Please adjust the —s for me— 
=‘ (Michael Pflinger, Erie county, Y. 
» ay Upon exerting pressure Ssttaod the 
t Bull representative at Buffalo, Frank Groth 
oA now agrees to continue the purchase 
al of milk from his patrons on a flat 
can pasis until October 1, at which time 
— pe will buy from all of his patrons on 
the Dairymen’s league butterfat test 
pasis. Adjusting the matter with Mr. 
OrND pflinger and others with whom he has 
k  Bowtay heen dealing, he agrees to make cor- 
a rect the April accounts so that the 
$4 MiB tal amount which his patrons will 
8 receive will agree with the prices pay- 
ng was able on the flat rate basis. 
my ex- 
= Liability Under the Pool 
way, Can a farmer who has signed a pooling 
nds 34 watract sell his cows at any time he may 
butter ish? Can the league come back for any 
40 daim on the farm property, providing he is 
oo not producing milk? have an opportunity 
4 my whole Te but would rather sell 
t was pe te e cows.—[A. H. 8., Clinton county, 
bet x 
c ‘a The Dairymen’s league pooling con- 
al cole tract calls for the sale through the 
twins asociation of all milk produced by its 
D226 members. When a member no longer 
NY owns cows and so produces no milk, 
1% ¢ te is no longer a milk producer and 
es not come under the provisions 
ets gdthe contract. Thus, in a boni-fida 
sold ak of a farm or the cows from the 
holes fym, the previous owner of the dairy 
nnery gno longer bound under the pooling 
Is 28 entract, and so there is no comeback 
ey won him for any unexpired time in 
as the contract period. 
near There has been one stumbling block 
ellow right along this line with which the 
y ap- Diarymen’s league co-operative asso- 
fo’ dation has had to deal. As in any 


large group of individuals there are 
P always those who change their mind, 
and after having signed the pooling 





a. entract decide that for some reason 
0 ¢ ow another they would like to be 
» dos free of its provisions. There are cases 
aready on record of the transfer in 
lack 
rasp- tame and title but not actual owner- 
ship of the dairy to someone else. The 
e al- 
co-operative association at its execu- 
sold tive meeting in mid-July voted to 
prosecute any violators of the pooling 
rade 
wen contract. This in no way refers to 
5 boni-fida sale of their cows by mem- 
nal bers of the co-operative association. 
ceo It is a policy supported enthusiasti- 
0 ally by those who have been staunch 
"se supporters of the league since its early 
ding activities. 
1 70 
8 p Money to Poland 
) 35, There was sent $250 to the old country 
48, my wife’s brother. Joseph Mrozek, by 
0d Platt & Lesser, attorneys, Union Building, 
Newark, N. J., through the Polish Con- 
Ibs, mlate. Kindly find out for us whether this 
) 12, Money was sent, as it is supposed to have 
ben transmitted the first week of April, 
1920, but, have been advised by the party 
>my that it has not as yet arrived.—[Jobn Wat- 
Ib, talz, Lehigh county, Pa. 
, N We took this matter up with the at- 
2¢ trneys and were advised that they 
rby lad great difficulty in arranging for 
5@ tansmission of this money. It has 
ar- ben rather unsafe to transfer money 
skt, turing the Russian-Polish controversy 
oes ind they claim they did not leave the 
5¢ correct address of Joseph Mrozek. 
c@ We procured the correct address 
23 Where this money was to be sent and 
isked for advice when they had de- 
lvered this money to the Polish con- 
tilate and had received consulate re- 
ter ceipt. 
in After waiting some time we received 
Ace Word from the subscriber that under 
re fate of April 25, 1921, he had re- 
en tlved a letter from the old country 
ot fo the effect that it had not been re- 
‘ds tived. We investigated this matter 
he further through the Polish Consulate. 
se It turned out that this money was 
99 Mver given to the Consulate: until 


this money .was delivered to the 
proper party. 

After advising our subscriber we 
now receive a letter as follows: “I am 
very thankful for what you have done 
for me and feel that had it not been 
for the work done by American Agri- 
culturist Service Bureau, this money 
would not as yet be on its way. Now 
that the consulate has received this 
money, I can rest assured that it will 


reach the party safely.” 





Petition Fence Viewers 

Can a person compel the adjoining owner 
to build half of a division fence?—[M. H. 
New York. 

If the parties cannot agree, he can 
petition the fence viewers. If they con- 
sider a fence to be necessary, they will 
undoubtedly order the other owner to 
build half of the fence. 





Mortgage Discharge 

A person purchased a piece of land, but 
left his deed with the attorney of the seller 
with the understanding that the deed should 
be recorded by him, also a discharge of the 
mortgage which was then on the property. 
Several years later, after the death of the 
attorney, the purchaser learned that the 
deed had been recorded, but that the dis- 
charge of the mortgage had not. What can 
he do?—[A. S. M., New York. 


If the holder of the mortgage at that 
time is still alive he should give a 
discharge, if he has been paid. If the 
purchaser has a warranty deed he can 
bring suit for damages against the 
seller or against his estate if he is not 
alive. 





Regarding a Will 
My sister died five years ago leaving 
$3200 and no children. She had this money 
before marrying her second husband. She 
did not have any real estate and after she 


75 


died he took all her papers, 
furniture and never spoke to me as to 
whether anything had been left to me. My 
sister told me that she had made a will. 
like to 
Warren 


money and 


As one of threo pte | 4 I would 
know . to do.—[M. H. 
county, N. Y. 

Unless you can show that she had @ 
will, her husband will have the right 
to her property. 





7 ( 
Security for Loan 


I am thinking of loaning some money 
and would like to know which would be the 
best for me to take, a note or a mortgage. 
This man does not own property but claims 
to have his personal estate which is clear 
of debt.—[R. F. C., New York. 


We would suggest a chattel mort- 
gage be given as security wherein the 
said personal property is listed. This 
could be drawn up by an attorney or 





one of the officers of your bank. 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 





CELERY, CAULIFLOWER_ AND connaes 
PLANTS. 1,000,000 Celery Plants, Ready 

) nnn Plume, Golden Heart, Giant Pascal, Winter 
$2. per 1000; -rooted $3 per 1000. 
Golden Self Blanching (French Grown Seed) $3 per 
1000; Re-rooted $3.75 per 1000. 500,000 Cauliflower 
Plants: —s $4 per 1000 Re-rooted. 5,000,000 
Cabage plants; Copenhagen Market, Enkhuizen pny 
All Head Bariy arly Flat Dutch, Late Flat Dutch, 
Surehead, Danish Ballhead and Red Danish, $1.75 
1000 ; 500 $1.20: $300 $1.00; 100 60c, Established 24 
“I wish to thank you .— 
or 


pl 

Inclosed find 
rage —« “= me 500 more Cauliflower. pect- 

Pi E. Goodrich, Clark’s Summit, Pa.”’ If 
—y ‘want plants we will ship eitther by Express or 
‘arcel Post. Send for list all vegetable 
plants. PAUL F. ROCHELLE, Morristown, New 
Jersey. 





RE-ROOTED CELERY PLANTS. _ Re-roofed 
White Plume, Winter Queen, Geauit 
Golden Head acelery ps, $2.50 per 1000; 500 
$300 $1.20; 200 $1.00; 100 70c. Cabbage plants" ali 
varieties. iparly ‘soles for Fall planting $1.80 pe 
1 $1.20; $300 $1.00; 100 60c. Estalished er 
years. ws of plants. No business done on Sun- 


day. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, New 
Jersey. 


FLOWER PLANTS, HARDY _PERENNIALS— 
Hollyhock, Gaillardia, Pnglish Daisy, Anchusa, 
Canterbury Bells, Gypsophila, Foxglove, Columbine, 
— William Alyssum, Bocconia, Centaurea, Cor- 
is, Delphinium, —, Iceland Poppy, Orlen- 
Poppy. $1.15 dozen, $5.50 hundred. HARRY I 








THOROUHBRED English Shepherds, natural. heel S 
gery, lnalignnc, an eee amuse. GED. | Bin Lente, ate yearning” Sample, sone” ey 
rd WwW ut equal. r ore 5 q 
BOORMAN, Marathon, N. Y. Franklin Institute, Dept. W543, Rochester, N. ¥. 





COLLIE PUPPIES from choice registered stock, 
the handsome and intelligent kind. Males, *ANOpIe 
females. Circular for stamp. CLOV 
ORCHARDS, Chambersburg, Pa. 





FINE LINE OF AIRDALE PUPPIES thorough- 
bred. Two grown a female iredales. 
Fine breeders. JOHN R. BENTON, Stevensville, 
Queen Annes County, Md. 





PURE-BRED COCKER_ SPANIEL puppies with 
digrees Males $15.00; Females $10.00. STUART 
Huss BELL, Odessa, N. Y. 


PEDIGREED COLLIE PUPS, 
Shepherds, Grown Dogs. EL 
Route 1, Hudson, N. Y. 


SPECIAL PRICES on thoroughbred spayed female 
Collie pups. ghorn pullets, cockerels. ARCADIA 
FARM, Bally, Penna. 





Sables, Whites, 
BRITON FARM, 








MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


CORN HARVESTERS cuts and piles on harvester 
or winrows. Man and horse cuts and shocks equal 
Corn Binder. Sold in every state. Only $28 with 
fodder tieing attachment. Testimonials and catalog 
FREE ——, picture of Harvester. PROCESS 











SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have many 
able-bodied young men, both with and without farm- 
ing experience, who wish to work on farms. If you 
need & good, steady, sober man, write an order 
— ..) is a —, organization, and we 

io charge to ¢ er or employee. THE 
JEWISH AGRICU ae tameee SOCIETY, 172 Second 
Avenue, New York Ci 








HELP WANTED 


FARMERS—Men-women over 17. 
ment railway postal clerks. 
position, constantly traveling. Common education 
sufficient. List positions free. Write immediately. 
FRANKLIN INSTITU TE, Dept. L 34, Rochester, N Y. 





Become govern- 
$1600-$2300 year. Steady 








PARTNER WANTED on a large poultry 
fully equipped stock on place B. P. Rocks, or 
sell if perferred. Write for particulars. T, CEL- 
LENTANI, Jamesburg, N. J., Allets Poultry Farm. 


farm 
will 





WOMEN’S WANTS 




















EGGS AND POULTRY 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping at 
day-old chicks and eggs by our acivertisers, and t 

hatching of same by our subscribers, that the a 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of exes. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est cate in allowing poultry and ege advertisers to use 
this paper, but our responsibility must end with that. 





ag) mixed pullets, March 

batch, ie fis; *, $35; 50, $68. April hatched, 12, 
25, $28; 50, $55. an three big healthy puilets, 
Sircules. a w. CONNORS, Wiliamstown, N. J. 





——. 


AND WHITE LEGHORN Laying Pullets. 
ullets, Leghorns, Reds, Rocks, 
Anconas. FOREST FARM, Rockaway, N. J. 


MARCH hatched thoroughbred Silver Campine 
Cockere ee) ran Ht io ved each. CARL F. LOTZ, 
Lockport, N. Y., Route 


EGG CASES, POULTRY CRATES. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. NATIONAL CRATE COMPANY, 1380 
Franklin Ave., New York. 


CHICKS—Se up. All kinds. Postpaid. 
SUPERIOR UNITED HATCHERIES, 





BUFP 
Ten to sixteen week 











Book 
free. Windsor, 


Mo. 





TOBACCO 





CIGARS —-fipectal offer “‘Good Points,” made to sell 
for 10 cents While they last $2 box of 50. 
—_ cigar wrapped Spanish filler 


roughout. 
MAYER CIGAR. CO. 9 Chure! » New York City. 





CKY’S yarunaL. LEAF, mild or strong, 
Ibs 15 Tbs. $3. Qu 





pottery, Ohio for $6.00. Lots are well assorted and 
still serviceable; Plates, platters, cups and saucers, 
bowls, pitchers, bakers, mugs, nappies, etc., & little 
of each. Send cash with order. Write ‘us. E. 
SWASEY & CO., Portland, Me. 





INSURE YOUR FEET with Gardner's Tenderfoot. 
Sure relief or money back. It relieves tired and 
rspiring feet. It eases bunions, corns and the pain 
Ren wearing tight shoes. It destroys the bad 
It heals chilblain and chapped 
hands. i GARDNER LABORATORIES, West 
Springfield. . om 


I WOULD like tp send circular describing my 
Moneyworth Jar Tong to every woman who does 


odor of perspiration. 








canning. You don’t burn your fingers. Your ad- 
dress will bring it. SAMUEL DAVIS, Box 114, 
East Concord, N. » 

WANTED: Vegetable, fruit, eggs or other farm 
produce. Sell direct to the consumer and ao 
more money. Full particulars on request. OUTLE' 


MARKET, 136 Wyckoff Street, Brooklyn, New York 
City 





HOUSE AND BARN PAINT made at home; 30 

gal., will cost you less than $5.00 guaranteed. 
Formula with all instructions $1.00 TREADO } 
COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 





FOR SALE—Seven three-ton Liberty trucks in 
i condition, from $1500 to $2000—a_ bargain. 
KLEE & HOFF, Westminster, Md. 





I AM PREPARED to make your wool into _knit- 
ting yarn. Send for samples and directions. A. 
BARTLETT, Harmony, Maine. 





LADIES—Why not pave a beautiful switch with 
very litle cost? Send combings to me. MRS. LILIA 
PRICE, Russell, ¥. 





FERTILIZER—Hardwood Ashes. GEORGE STEV- 














™ PIGS yes SALE Motion Yorkshire and 
Chester 
eex a or 
cock ieee @ all 
standard in weight and shape for p ir 
Will crate and ~~ any nin JCA of the shore tJ eo 
D. on approval. ANNELL, Bi 
w . ose., Pee 


st. 





May 12, 1921, over one year since 
the date it was to have been sent. An 





Me ge I. C. and Chester White pigs. 
P. ROGERS, Warvlite. N. Y. 










HIDES AND FURS 










Lee OS Ae FOS ES -Coe ee tee ides 
ier oeas't 





PRINTING AND STATIONERY 











he ficial of the consulate’s office stated 
of that there was no delay on their part 
Ne it transmitting money and that these 
ed ds would be in the hands they 
se Were intended within 60 days. 

= ey showed us copy of receipt No. 
of 5172 showing that 221,580 Polish 
et equal the $250, had been sent 
: Yo Joseph Mrozek and that the Polish 


tment authorities would see that 








or 250 envelopes, $1. 
HONESTY FARM PRESS, Putney, ‘Vermout 








h, mellow, 5 $1.50 iit 
rip ented WALDROP BROTHERS, Murray. Ky. | ENS, Peterboro, Ontario 
/ SWINE OUR HELP BUREAU 





MALE HELP WANTED 





ONE OF THE ,.OLDEST WEEKLY 


subscriptions and_ collect. ‘0 man 
known in his neighborhood or to travel as desired, 
an exceptional ‘er will be made at good pay, 
regular payment work, man who has horse or car 
prefe’ Personal {instruction will be given and 
a done to make the work successful from 

start. Write full particulars at once to Post 
Othe BOX NO. 191, Syracuse, N. Y. 





ONCE—A 1}! 2 bg look after 
our agin work in his home } Man who 
knows the fa ly and hes . or car. 
can have 





SQUIRES, Good Ground, N.Y. HARVESTER C., Salina, Kansas. 
AGENTS WANTED 

rant crows ond cunmet pases thet will 

anting. t-grown and _ runner plants at w 

ar fruit next summer. Rasbery, blackberry, goose- CATTLE AGENTS WANTED by old established farm 
rry, currant, grape, asparagus, rhubarb, perennial poner to . 1 collect local or traveling. Big 
flower plants; roses, shrubs for fall planting. Cat- FOR SALE: Registered 20 Shropshire Rams 3 noney for men. Write full particulars to 
alogue free. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, Shorthorn Heifers, 4 Sepend Pups. CHARLES FARM PAPER, 508 McCarthy Bldg., Syracuse, 
N. Y. MOORE, Frazeysburg, Ohio N. Y, 

AULIFLOWERS, BRUSSELS SPROUTS, Celery, FOR SALE: Two registered Guernsey bull calves AGENTS—Make a dollar hour. Sell Mende 
Cabbage, — Beet, Pepper, Parsley plants. Cata- of excellent breeding. Ask for pedigrees. F. L. a patent patch for instantly mending ee | 
logue HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, HAWES, Holland, N , utensils. Sample package free. POLLETTE MFG. 
N. ¥. CO., Dept. 140, Amsterdam, N. 

HOPS—Choice New York State. Particulars, In- 
we hn Sete nce en OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
FULL BARREL LOTS DISHES. Slightly Dam- 
aged crockery, shipped any address direct from ae 


"sie 8 SECURES 188-ACRE DAIRY FARM; 
Horses, Crops, 21 Cows, 4 Heifers, bull, colt, gas 
engine, buzz saw, dairy utensils, full line vehicles, 
harnesses, tools, implements, included: small in- 
Vestment here establishes you on profitable farm, 
edge beautiful village, easy drive city; cuts 60 tons 
ay, pastures, 30 cows; abundance wood, timber; 
plenty apples, pears, plums, sugar maples; good 
2-story 8-room house. large veranda, spring water, 
cool shade, excellent view; fine 37-cow cement floor 
arn, garage, all outbuildings: to settle affairs 
$7200 takes everything, only $1700 down, balance 
easy terms. me of the wonder bargains on this 
a dairy section. Come at once. Catalog Free. 

HARLES C, MAST, Delhi, N. Y. 


101—ACRE FARM—With Pair 
Horses, 5 Cows, Crops Flock poultry, vehicles, im- 
plements, tools, equipment thrown in, splendidly 
located going farm close thriving RR town, con- 
venient city; everything here make living easy and 
future secure; 85 acres rich loamy tillage, 10-cows, 
spring watered, wrie-fenced pasture, lots wood, 
timber; 25 apple trees, berries; comfortable 7-room 
house, bountiful maple shade, excellent outlooks: 
10-cow bayn, spring water, stable hay barn, granary, 
poultry house, piggery, etc. To aettié affairs $2, 000 
takes all, half cash, easy terms. Immediate voss 
sion. Will be the lucky man? Quick action 
necessary. Get our catalog other farm bargains. 
HENDERSON DUNN, Worcester, N. Y. 





$1000 SECURES 





you 


& 





3 Horses, 21 
hogs, machinery, 
good markets, 100 


170-ACRE VILLAGE FARM with 
cows and Heifers, 3 salves, 
vehicles, harnesses, crops, etc. 
acres fertile machine-worked tinage: good pasture; 
wood; 80 apple trees, other fruit; good 10-room 
painted house; 3 pig barns, 2 poultry houses. Aged 
owner to settle quickly sacrifices, $5000 takes svery- 
thing, easy terms. Details page 31 Illus. Catalog 
1100 Bargains, STROUT FARM AGENUY 
150 R Nassau §8t.. New York City. 





GOOD HARDWOOD LANDS, Mich., well lo- 
cated; 20, 40, 80, acre tracts $15 to $30 per acre. 
Small de down, balance long time. We help 
qn. Send for book Free. SWIGART LAND CO., 

~1246, First Natl Bank Blidg., Chicago. 





FOR SALE—Farm, 235 acres; 125 cleared, nearly 
400,000 ft. lumber, besides props and wood, stock and 
tools; well located’: good buildings, fruit, water. road: 
$9000. Terms reasonable. THOMAS McL AURY, 
Deposit, N. Y. 





60 ACRES fertile soil, 10-room house, good build- 
ings, State road, near high school; Protestant American 
neigborhood; further information on request. Address 
OWNER, Box 120, Wallkill. N. ¥ 





FOR SALE: Summer Colony estate 2 Bungalows: 
Carge 8 Room residence, Cedar Uake modern con- 
veniences; 4% acres. Particulars. FOREST PARM. 


Rockaway, New Jersey. 





FOR SALE—Equipped dairy farm of 147 acres. good 
soil, sugar bush. Description and terms on applica- 
tion. RALPH FANCHER, Cattaraugus, N. ¥ 








FARMS near New York City. Dairy. 
fruit, poultry. 752 pictures sept wes SLOCUM 
FARM AGENCY, 141 Broadway NY. 











ue can ae” Wane spit Sf eT: 
< lb > 
TUTE, Dept. N 413, Rochester, N. Y. 





FaBe WANTED: Wanted to hear 
of a farm or good tana for ne” 
JONES. Box 110, Olney, 


from owner 
for Fall delivery. 


76 





B. M. 
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Bower 
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WHAT HAS GONE BEFoRE.—Bud Birnie’s 
entire life has been associated with cattle 
and cattle men. His earliest recollections 
are of go herds plodding slowly north- 
ward; of long, weary days of searching for 
water; of stampeding cattle and plunder- 
ing Indians. 

Influenced by a gentle, refined mother on 
the one hand and by the rough life of the 
pioneers on the other, Bud presented many 
a problem to his parents. At thirteen he 
knew more of the wiles of Indians than 
does the hardiest Indian fighter on the 
screen today. During an attack by the 
Utes on the Tomahawk outfit Buddy helped 
to guard the cattle. His horse ran away 
and left him unprotected and alone with 
the Indians. Buddy hid in a cabin nearby 
on¢ well, you can read the rest your- 
self. . 





Chapter VI 
HIDING FROM THE INDIANS 


In the middle of the tiny attic thus 
formed Buddy managed to worm his 
body through a hole in the gable next 
to the creek. 

He wrigglied back to the end next 
the cabin and lay there very flat and 
very quiet, peeping out through a 
half-inch crack, too wise in the ways 
of silence to hold his breath until he 
must heave a sigh to relieve his lungs, 
It was hard to breathe naturally and 
easily after that swift dash, but some- 
how he did it. An Indian had swerved 
and ridden behind the cabin, and was 
leaning and peering in all directions 
to see if anyone had remained. Per- 
haps he suspected an ambush; Buddy 
was absolutely certain that the fellow 
was looking for him, personally, and 
that he had seen Buddy run toward 
the creek. 

It was not a pleasant thought, and 
the fact that he knew that buck Indian 
by name, and had once traded him a 
jacknife for a beautifully tanned wolf 
skin for his mother, did not make it 
pleasanter. Hides-the-face would not 
let past friendliness stand in the way 
of a killing. 

Presently Hides-the-face dismount- 
ed and tied his horse to a corner log 
of the cabin, and went inside with the 
others to see what he could find that 
could be eaten or carried off. Buddy 
saw fresh smoke issue from the stone 
chimney, and guessed that Step-and- 
a-Half had left something that could 
be cooked. It became evident, in the 
course of an hour or so, that his pres- 
ence was absolutely unsuspected, and 
Buddy began to watch them more 
composedly, silently promising especial 
forms of punishment to this one and 
that one whom he knew. Most of 
them had been to the ranch many 
times, and he could have called to a 
dozen of them by name. 

Painted for war they were, with red 
stripes across their foreheads, ribs out- 
lined in red which, when they loosened 
their blankets as the sun warmed 
them, gave them a fantastic likeness 
to the skeletons Buddy wished they 
were; red stripes on their arms, the 
number showing their rank in the 
tribe; open-seated, buckskin breeches 
to their knees where they met the 
tightly wrapped leggings; moccasins 
laced snugly at the ankle—they were 
picturesque enough to any eyes but 
Buddy's. He saw the ghoulish greed 
in their eyes, heard it in their voices 
when they shouted to one another; 
and he hated them even more than he 
feared them. 

Much that they said he understood. 
They were cursing the Tomahawk out- 
fit chiefly because the men had not 
waited there to be surprised and Killed. 
They cursed his father in particular, 
and were half sorry that they had not 
ridden on in pursuit with the others. 
They hoped no white man would ride 
alive to Laramie. It made cheerful 
listening to Buddy, flat on his stomach 
in the roof of the dugout! 

After a while, when the cabin had 
been gutted of everything it contained 
save the crude table and benches,,a 
few Indians brought burning brands 
from the stable and set it afire. They 
were very busy inside and out, making 
sure that the flames toek hold proper- 
ly. Then, when the dry logs began to 
blazé and flames licked the edges of 
the roof, they stood back and watched 
it. 

Buddy saw Hides-the-face glance 
speculatively toward the dugout, and 
slipped his hand back where he could 
reach his six-shooter. He felt pretty 
certain that they meant to demolish 
the dugout next, and he knew exactly 
what he meant to do. He had heard 
men at the posts talk of “selling their 


Little, Brown & Co. 


lives dearly,” and that is what he in- 
tended to do. 

He was not going to be in too much 
of a hurry; he would wait until they 
actually began on the dugout—and 
when they were on the bank within 
a few feet of him, and he saw that 
there was no getting away from death, 
he meant to shoot five Indians, and 
himself last of all. 

Tentatively he felt of his temple 
where he meant to place the muzzle 
of the gun when there was just one 
bullet left. It was so nice and smooth 
—he wondered if God would really 
help him out, if he said Our Father 
with a pure heart and with faith, as 
his mother said one must pray. He 
was slightly doubtful of both condi- 
tions, when he came to think of it 
seriously. This spring he had felt 
grown-up enough to swear a little 
at the horses, sometimes—and he was 
not sure that shooting the Indian that 
time would not be counted a crime by 


Hides-the-face had his back turned 
so that not all of his signs were in- 
telligible; but he gathered that these 
particular Indians had chosen or had 
been ordered to wait here for three 
suns, and that the cellar appealed to 
Hides-the-face as a shelter in case it 
stormed. 

Buddy did not know whether to re- 
joice at the news or to mourn. They 
would not destroy the dugout, so he 
need not shoot himself, which was of 
course a relief. Still, three suns meant 
three days and nights, and the pros- 
pects of lying there on his stomach, 
afraid to move for that length of time, 
almost amounted to the same thing in 
the end. He did not believe that he 
could hold out that long, though of 
course he would try pretty hard. 

All that day Buddy lay watching 
through the crack, determined to take 
any chance that came his way. None 
came. The Indians loitered in the 


‘shade, and some slept. But always two 


or three remained awake; and 
although they sat apparently ready 
to doze off at any minute, Buddy 
knew them too well to hope for such 
good luck. Two Indians rode in to- 
ward evening dragging a calf that had 
been overlooked in the roundup; and 
having improvidently burned the 
cabin, the meat was cooked over the 
embers which still smouldered in 
places where knots in the logs made 
slow fuel. 


Buddy watched them hungrily, won- 





One Girl Who Has Proper Taste in Beverages 


Here's to your good health and mine, 
To make us grow this milk is fine. 


God, who loved all His creatures. 
Mother always stuck to it that Injuns 
were God’s creatures—which brought 
Buddy squarely against the incredible 
assumption that God must love them. 
He did not in the least mean to be 
irreverent, but when he watched those 
painted bucks his opinion of God 
changed slightly. He decided that he 
himself was neither pure nor full of 
faith, and that he would not pray just 
yet. He would let God go ahead and 
do as He pleased about it; except that 
Buddy would never let those Indians 
get him alive, no matter what God 
expected. . 
Hides-the-face walked over toward 
the dugout. Buddy crooked his left 
arm and laid the gun barrel across it 
to get a “dead rest” and leave nothing 
to chance. Hides-the-face stared at 
the dugout, moved to one side—and 
the muzzle of the gun followed, keep- 
ing its aim directly at the left edge 
of his breast-bone as outlined with 
the red paint. Hides-the-face craned, 
stepped into the path down the bank 
and passed out of range. Buddy grit- 
ted his teeth malevolently and waited, 
his ears strained to catch and inter- 
pret the meaning of every soft sound 
made by Hides-the-face’s moccasins. 
Hides-the-face cautiously pushed 
open the door of the tellar and looked 
in, standing for interminable minutes, 
as is the leisurely way of Indians when 
there is no great need of haste. Bud- 
dy cautiously lowered his face and 
peered down like a mouse from the 
thatch, but he could not handily bring 
his gun to bear upon Hides-the-face, 
who presently turned back and went 
up the path, his shoulder muscles 
moving snakishly under his brown skin 
as he climbed the bank. 
Hides-the-face returned to the oth- 
ers and announced that there was a 
place where they could camp. Buddy 
could not hear all that he said, and 


A Cup three times a day you see, 
Will bring good health to you and me. 


dering how long it took to starve. 

When it was growing dark he tried 
to keep in mind the exact positions of 
the Indians, and to discover whether 
a guard would be placed over the 
camp, or whether they felt safe 
enough to sleep without a sentinel. 
Hides-the-face he had long ago de- 
cided was in charge of the party, and 
Hides-the-face was seemingly con- 
cerned only with gorging himself on 
the half-roasted meat. Buddy hoped 
he would choke himself, but Hides- 
the-face was very good at gulping half- 
chewed hunks and finished without 
disaster. 

Then he grunted something to some- 
one in the dark, and there was move- 
ment in the group. Buddy ground 
his growing “second” teeth together, 
clenched his fist and said “Damn it!” 
three times in a silent crescendo of 
rage because he could neither see nor 
hear what took place; and immediately 
he repented his profanity, remember- 
ing that God could hear him. In 
Buddy’s opinion, you never could be 
sure about God; He bestowed mysteri- 
ous mercies and strange punishments, 
and His ways were past finding out. 
Buddy tipped his palms together and 
repeated all the prayers his mother 
had taught him and then, with a 
flash of memory, finished with “Oh, 
God, please!” just as mother had done 
long ago on the dry drive. After that 
he meditated uncomfortably for a few 
minutes and added in a faint whisper, 
“Oh, shucks! You don’t want to pay 
any attention to a fellow cussing a 
little when he’s mad. I could easy 
make that up if you helped me out 
some way.” 

Buddy believed afterwards that God 
ylelded to persuasion and decided to 
give him a chance. For not more 
than five minutes passed when a far- 
off murmur grew .to an indefinable 
roar, and the wind whooped down off 
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the Snowies so fiercely that evey 
dugout quivered a little and Tattle 
dirt down on Buddy through the Poly 
just over his head. 

At first this seemed an unlucky tie. 
cumstance, for the Indians came 4 
into the dugout for shelter, ang now 
Buddy was afraid to breathe ip the 
quiet intervals between the 
Just below him he could hear 
occasional mutters of laconic sente 
and grunted answers as the bucks get 
tled themselves for the night, ang ,, 
had a short, panicky spell of fe 
that the poles would give way , 
neath him and drop him in upon then 

After a while—it seemed hours ;, 
Buddy—the wind settled down to, 
steady gale. The Indians, so far as, 
could determine, were all asleep in th, 
cellar. And Buddy, setting his teeth 
hard together, began to slide slowly 
backward toward the opening through 
which he had crawled into the rot 
When he had crawled in he had no 
noticed the springiness of the pole, 
but now his imagination tormenteg 
him with the sensation of sagging ang 
swaying. When his feet pushes 
through the opening he had to grit his) 
teeth to hold himself steady, }) 
seemed as if someone were reach 
up in the dark to catch him by the leg 
and pull him out. Nothing happened, 
however, and after a little he inche 
backward until he hung with hi 
elbows hooked desperately inside thy 
opening, his head and shoulders wit. 
in and protesting with every nery 
against leaving the shelter. 

Buddy said afterwards that ly 
guessed he’d have hung there unt. 
daylight, only he was afraid it wy 
about time to change guard, and some. 
body might catch him. But he said hy 
was scared to let go and drop, because 
it must have been pretty crowded in 
the cellar, and he knew the door way 
open, and some buck might be roos- 
ing outside handy to be stepped on 
But he knew he had to do something, 
because if he ever went to sleep up in 
that place he’d snore, maybe; and any- 
way, he said, he’d rather run himself 
to death than starve to death. So he 
dropped. 

It was two days after that when 
Buddy shuffled into a mining camp 
on the ridge just north of Douglas 
Pass. He was still on his feet, but 
they dragged like an old man’s, He 
had walked twenty-five miles in two 
nights, going carefully, in fear of 
Indians. The first five miles he had 
waded along the shore of the creek, 
he said, in case they might pick up 
his tracks at the dugout and try to 
follow him. He had hidden himself 
like a rabbit in the brush through the 
day, and he had not dared shoot any 
meat, wherefore he had not eaten any- 
thing. 

“I ain’t as hungry as I was at 
first,” he grinned tremulously. “But 
I guess I better—eat. I don’t want— 
to lose the—habit—” 

Then he went slack, and a ma 
swearing to hide his pity picked him 
up in his arms and carried him int, 
the tent. 

(Continued next week) 


Chaff 


No Incumbrance 


In a certain New England village &' 


considerable commingling: of social 
classes occurs, owing to the practice 
of the townfolks of renting summer 
cottages among them and _ living 
therein in neighborly fashion with the 
working people for whom the places 
were built. In one such case the resi- 
dent from town was an unmarried 
woman; the genuine cottager next 
door had a husband who, to put It 
mildly, was no blessing to her. 
Making a friendly call one day, the 
wife was greatly impressed by the 
pleasant air of comfort and well-being 
achieved in a cottage otherwise the 
duplicate of her own. She looked 
round with a mildly envious air, and 
with a little sigh earnestly remarked: 
“Oh, Miss Smith, you ought to be 


happy—no husband nor nuthin’. 


Growing in Kind 
An agricultural expert, who had 
been invited to address a state grang®, 
expressed opinions with which 4 local 
farmer, a plain, uncultured ma. 
found fault. 
After same discussion, in which the 
sense of the meeting was clearly 
the farmer, the expert lost his temper 
“Sir,” he said to his opponent, striv- 
ing to speak coolly, “do you 
that I have graduated from two 
versities, one in this country and oné 
abroad ?” 
“What of that?” demanded] the 
farmer, with a faintly flickering 
“IT had a calf that nursed two 
and the observation I made was, od 
more he nursed the greater calf 
grew.” \ 5 
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Worry 


k: 
I consider Life’s few years; 

Ne hy days—they come and go— 
onder why we waste our tears 
es And worry 50. 

our sight for finer things 
Oe ars we can’t explain; 
we 4 needless worry always brings 
L tog An But needless pain. 


h we have heard the darkest time 
Taeee ast before the dawn, 
We hesitate and fear to climb— 
And worryon. . -« 
Yet those who touch the hghest star 
Are those who. knew defeat ; 
And God gives us the bitter hour 
That joy may be more sweet. 
—Rebecca Helman. 
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Childs’ Dress 





Variety in Bread 


Squash Muffins 
2/3 cup cooked 1/2 teaspoon salt 
ar of squash 3 teaspoons bakipg 
1/4 cup sugar powder 
1 egg 2 tablespoons butter 
23/4 cups flour 2 cups milk 
Mix well and bake in muffin tins for 
25 minutes. 
imself ,, 
Nut Bread 
1 cup nut meats 
8 teaspoons bakipg 
powder 


1/2 cup sugar 
$ S 


2 egg 

leup milk 

3 cups flour 
pinch of salt 

“But Mix all together, let rise 15 minutes 


before baking. 


yant— 
Corn Muffins 
mal 1 cup milk 1 cup sugar 
d him 2 cups flour 2 eggs 
n inte 3/4 cup corn meal 1/2 cup butter 


3 teaspoons baking powder 
Mix well and bake 20 minutes. 


Graham Bread 
1 egg 1 cup graham flour 
1 teaspoon salt 1 cup wheat flour 
1/2 cup molasses 1 cup buttermilk 
age &' 1 teaspoon soda 1/4 cup raisins. 





social Steam 2 hours. Then bake 15. min- 
actics utes to dry off: —-(Mrs. Geo. Gray, New 
mmer York. : 

living 

: = The Farm Typewriter 

res: a W-. FARVER, HOLMES COUNTY, 0. 
ried Writing letters by hand is slow and 


next tedious work to most people, especially 


put it farmers. They are accustomed to do- 

ing heavy work and when they come 
y, the to handle the pen or pencil they 
, the fnd their hands are clumsy. This is 
being the excuse many farmers give for 
» the tot writing letters and articles for 
yoked Dublication. No matter now stiff or 
' and wMaccustomed one’s hands are to writ- 
rked: ing he can strike the keys and turn 
of be out just as nice a letter as anyone 
A tle who uses a typewriter. 

The typewritten letter is easy to 
had tad. Letters written in long hand 
ange, fe not always readable and are often 
tocal nisunderstood. By using the type- 
mst, ‘titer one can make a carbon copy 

' ‘1d keep it on file for future refer- 
n the fice, These copies are made at one 
with “riting. Too much time and labor is 


involved in 
hana, making copies by long 


A well-equipped farm office and 
of farm.-books should be a 

Mert of the business farm. It is al- 
on impossible at present for any 
i ®ss man to carry on much busi- 
correspondence without a type- 

» and a system of filing and 
eepin & records, And how much less 
Tho farmer a business man than he 
follows any other Mne of work? 








sL hree New Patterns 

NO. 9875. LONG-WAISTED HOUSE DRESS. 

A simple utility dress that is both 
serviceable and attractive is made with 
a novel bib arrangement in front. The 
latter terminates in a sash at the back 
and draws the dress close to the figure 
giving one a very trim appearance. 
Rick-rack or serpentine braid makes 
a dainty trimming. 

This pattern is cut in sizes 36, 40 and 
44-inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 36-inch material 
for the dress and 3% yards edging. 


NO. 1082. CHILDS’ DRESS. oe 
‘ A dainty little affair of dimity is 
made with an Empire yoke and a 
tucked skirt. An edging of very nar- 
row lace finishes the neck and short 
sleeves. The closing is at the back. 

The pattern is cut in size 6 months, 
1, 2, and 3 years. Size 3 requires 1% 
yards 32-inch material with 1 yard 
lace for trimming. 


NO. 9247. CHILDS’ BONNET. ~ 

An adorable bonnet to match the 
dress can be made from pattern No. 
9427 in a very short time. There are 
two styles included, both of which 
are made with circular crowns. One 
style is plaited all around and trimmed 
with velvet streamers, while the other 
is shirred and finished with picot- 
edged ribbon. 

This pattern can be had in Sizes 1, 
2, 3 and 5 years. The 5-year size re- 
quires 1 5-8 yards 21-inch material 
with 3 yards ribbon and % yard 30- 
inch lining material. 





How to Order Patterns 


All patterns are complete, instruc- 
tions are plain and easy to follow, 
and orders will be filled promptly. 
The price of each pattern is 12 cents, 
postpaid. 

Order by number only and be sure 
to state size. 

Limited space prevents showing all 
the new styles. We will send you 
our quarterly book of fashions con- 
taining over 300 styles, dress making 
lessons, etc., for 10 cents per copy. 

Send all orders to 
Pattern Dept., American Agriculturist 

461 Fourth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Excellent Garnish—Cress or pepper 
grass, which is used in the hotels and 
restaurants as a garnish is sown 
thickly in rows and slightly covered. 
When sown in the open ground in 
April, the rows may be made 1 foot 
apart and thinned out as needed. 





Value of Vitamines 


Vitamines are compounds essential 
in the food, in order to maintain the 
weight of the body and produce 
growth. The lack of vitamines causes 
deficiency diseases, so named because 
they are due to lack of something in 
the diet. Vitamines are present and 
are needed in such small quantities in 
the, food that chemists have not yet 
been able to isolate them from the 
many other compounds which are in 
foods. For this reason, we know very 
little of the actual character of vita- 
mines. According to a statement by 
Dr. Carl O. Johns, in charge of nutri- 
tion work in the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture, vitamines have 
been classified into three different 
types depending upon the functions 
which they have in promoting well- 
being and growth. 

The first type is known as water- 
soluble vitamines, and these are neces- 
sary in order to obtain growth from 
food. Lack of these causes beri-beri, 
which manifests itself by diseases of 
the nervous system and by other 
symptoms. These vitamines are found 

















2427 


A Bonnet to Match the Dress 


in seeds, in green plants, in certain 
bulbs and fleshy roots and fruits, and 
in milk and eggs, as well as in certain 


organs in the animal body. The seeds 
referred to include beans, nuts and 
the various cereal grain. When cer- 


eals are very highly milled in order 
to obtain a very fine white flour, a 
large part of the vitamines may be 
removed. Vitamines are also lost 
when rice is polished in order to re- 
move the outer layers which contain 
most of the vitamines. It is for this 
reason that a diet consisting mainly 
of polished rice may cause beri-beri, 
while unpolished rice does not cause 
this disease. 


Fat-Soluble Vitamines 


The second type is known as fat- 
soluble vitamines, and these are found 
in butter, eggs, milk, and in certain 
animal organs such as the heart, kid- 
neys and liver; and to some extent in 
other fats as well as in green vege- 
tables. They also exist in smaller 
quantities in certain seeds. When 
fat-soluble vitamines are absent from 
the diet animals and man are subject 
to a disease of the eyes, which, if 
prolonged, may produce blindness. 

The third type is known as antis- 
corbutic vitamines—that is, those 
which prevent scurvy, which manifests 
itself by disease of the bones as well 
asin other ways. These vitamines are 
found in oranges, grapefruit, lemons 
and other citrus fruits, arid in green 
vegetables such as tomatoes, spinach 
and lettuce, and in eggs and raw milk. 
The drying of vegetables frequently 
destroys the activity of the anticor- 
butic vitamines. The best source of 
vitamines is in the leafy parts of 
vegetables, and this is one of the 
reasons why’ spinach, lettuce and cab- 
bage are valuable foods. 


Balance Your Own Ration—Many 
a man who balances the ration for his 
live stock down to the last ounce, will 
sit at his table and consume in one 
meal at least two kinds of meat, eggs, 
baked beans, cheese and one or two 
more high protein foods. 





For waterproofing the youngsters 
shoes did you ever try a mixture, ap- 
plied warm, of equal parts of white 
pine tar, neatsfoot oil and beef tallow? 





The screen door is likely to gét to 
looking shabby late in the summer. 
Sometimes laying it on the lawn and 
scrubbing with soap and water will re- 
new its youth. ¥ 







Here's Proof of Saving 


Exceptional Sale of High Grade 
Reconstructed Cord Tires. Guare 


New Jersey writes: 

“The durability of your tires is 
ainly wonderful. Yourarticle 

commendation, We 


ey; never held up b 
not believe it possible to get 
at this low price.”” 


Size Tires Tubes| Size Tires Tubes 
$550 $165] 3ix4 = $9. $2 60 

650 180] 34x4% 10.75 285 

82x3% 760 200] 35x4% 11.00 290 
8.50 2.40] 36x4% 11.50 3.00 

87 2.45} 35x5 = 12. 3.20 

9.00 87x5 12.75 += 3.85 


' 2.50 x J 
State whetheryou wantstraight side 
orclincher, plain or non-skid, Send 

2 deposit for each tire ordered; 
deposit on tubes, balance C. O. 
subject to examination; 5 per cent 
discount if full amount js sent with 
order. «* 


SUPERIOR TIRE COMPANY 
Dept. K-7 633 First Avenue New York 








Cuticura Soap 


——— AND OINTMENT ——— 


Clear the Skin 


| Seep, Oletmant, Telcum Sie or ee 




















BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And how to feed. Mailed free 
to any address by the Author. 
H. Clay Glover Co., Inc. 


118 West 31st Street 
New York, U.S.A, 





America’s Pioneer 
Dog Remedies 














Booklet free. 


PATENT: 


Highest 
references. Best results 
Promptness assured 


WATSON F. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 624 F. St. 


WASHINGTON, D 








School & College 
Text Books 


The following popular text books are written 
by the ablest and most practical teachers in the 
country. They are being used extensively in 
rural and graded schools, high schools, normal 
schools, colleges and universities. Teachers will 
do well to examine these books before making 
adoptions: 


Seils or Crops. Hunt and Burkett...net 1.75 
Farm Animals. Hunt and Burkett...net 1.75 
Farm Arithmetic. Burkett and Swartzel 

net 


School Agriculture. Milo N. Wood...net 1,25 
Catechism of Agriculture. T. C. Atkeson 
net 


-90 

Fertilizers and Crops. L. L. Van Slyke 
net 3.25 

First Principles ef Seil Fertility. A. 
WED bh 0086 dd Ne ncccesnscerees net 1,40 

The Study ef Corn. V. M. Sheesmith 
ne -90 

Phyolent Properties of Seil. A. 4G. 
SEE seccessevecccococscoeees net .90 

Farm Machinery and Farm Metors. Dav- 
idson and Chase ...........0005 net 2.50 


The Cereals in America. T. F. Hunt... 2.25 
The Forage and Fibre Crops. T. F. Hunt 2.25 
ee ie Te: SE wis atannendcoue 1.75 
Farm Development. W. M. Hays....net 2.00 
Rural School Agriculture. C. W. Davis 1.25 
Agriculture Through the Laboratory and 
Schoo! Garden. Jackson and omnes 
ne 


nbtesheedcekegeeonnnekes -90 
First Principles of Feeding Farm Animals 
> We CEE secsesenccosoecens net 2.00 
First Lessons in Dairying. H. E. Van 
TUNE cere seerevcecencseconverss net 90 
Milk and 


Modern Methods of Testing 
Milk Products. L. L. Van Slyke..net 1.40 


A Dairy Laboratory Guide. H. E. = 
ne 


Vegetable Gardening. R. L. Watts...net 2.50 


wr ys =! Guide to Fruit Growing. F. 
p WOME ccccccceccccces eeeeee net 1.25 


We publish a long list ef agricultural texts 
for all grades and many books of interest to 
Seoshase and parents. For further particulars 
address 


American Agriculturist, Inc., 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 











MODERN FRUIT MARKETING 


By B. S. BROWN 


COMPLETE treatise covering har- 
. vesting, packing, storing and sell- 

ing fruit. Containing chapters on 
Fruit Harvesting Operations, Preparing 
the Fruit for Market, Fruit Packages, 
Fruit Packing Operations, Fruit Stor- 
age. The Effects of Storage on Fruit, 
Transportation, Fruit Markets, Selling 
Agencies, Selling Methods, Special 
Fruit Organizations, Fruit Shows. 


Profusely Illustrated. 5/2 x 7/2 ins, 304 pa 
Net $1.75 - _—_ 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, Ine., 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Feed the 


fuel for the 





Right food for the body is 
more important than right 


rape:Nuts 


is a scientific food,containing all 
the nutriment of wheat and malt- 
ed barley. Grape:Nuts digests 
easily and quickly, builds toward 
health and strength — and is 
delightful in flavor and crispness 


“There's a Reason fr Grape:Nuts 


body well 


engine . 






































Rural Improvement 


By F. A. WAUGH 


VERY rural district needs better roads, better 
school buildings and grounds, better farm 
planning, better public buildings, more play- 
grounds, and the other conveniences and em- 
bellishments which the cities always have, but 
which the country usually lacks The present 
book explains clearly just what these require- 
ments are and how to get the work done. 
Illustrated. 5 x 7 Inches. 320 pages 
Net $1.75. 


American Agriculturist, Inc., 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Cloth. 


BARGAINS IN 


US.ARMY GOODS 


reeches, 

pa Beets, ts 
Ss * 

Electric Lamps, Bucks 

ets, Axes, etc. 

Write to Dept, **61,"° 

Box 1835, Richmond, Ve., tor 

our complete list and prices. 




















Their Construction 


Greenhouses fyi tacnece 


By W. J. WRIGHT 
An up-to-date treatise on the construction and 
equipment of greenhouses. Containing chapters 
on General Considerations; Structural Material: 
Glazing and Painting; Beds, Benches and Walks; 


Hot Water Installation; Soilers, Fuels and 
Flues; Concrete and Construction; Sashbed Con- 
struction; Greenhouse Architecture; Framework 


Methods of Erecting; Ventilation and Ventilating 
Machinery; Greenhouse Heating; Steam_Installa- 


tion; Water Supply and Irrigation; Plans and 
Estimates. Jilustrated. 5% x 8 inches. 286 
pages. Cloth. Net $2.00 


American Agriculturist, Inc., 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


with the U. 8. 


Dries all fruits 
Thousands in use. 
Agri Dept. U._8. Gov. 


Guaranteed. Directions free. 


Agents wanted. 
AMERICAN EVAPORATOR CO. 
321 





SAVE FRUIT-MAKE MONEY 


Can be used on Cook or Gas Btove. 
and_ vegetables. 


Endor 
Satisfaction 
Price 


delivered east of Miss, and north of 
Tenn. $7.25; further locations $7.75. 


W. Main St.. Waynesboro, Pa 





Please Mention 
American Agriculturist 
When Answering Advertisements 






























Premium No. 1. 
ful walking and sleeping doll if you do us a little favor. 
tell three of your neighbors how well your family likes American 
Agriculturist and get each to pay you $1.00 for a year’s subscrip- 


tion. 
and ask for your Gift Doll. 

By holding this remarkable 
made to walk almost as if it 
eyes that open and shut, and 
are guaranteed not to get out 


stand the hardest kind of usage. 


too happy for words. 
free, postpaid as a reward for 





We will make you a present of this beauti- 


Then send us the $3.00 together with the 3 subscriptions 


special composition that makes it indestructible so that it will 


stuffed with cork, a stylish dress and patent leather pumps. 
is 14 inches high. Walking and sleeping dolls have heretofore 
seldom sold for less than $10.00 each. 


Every girl who receives this exceptionally attactive doll will be 
Remember one of these dolls will be sent 


or renewal subscriptions at $1.00 each. Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIS 


A Big Walking and 
Sleeping Doll 


GIVEN 


Subscriptions 
for American 
Acriculturist 


Simply 


doll by the shoulders it can be 
were human. Then too, it has 
both of these patented features 
of order. The doll is made ofa 


It has and attractive wig, body 
Doll 


your sending us only three new 


461 FOURTH AVE. 
3 NEW YORK CITY 
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Our Boys and Girls | 


Letters, Riddles and Fun for All 








DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS— 

Ever so many letters have come to 
me this week asking me to tell the 
name of the little girl downstairs. 
I’m so glad you are interested in her. 
If you could see her you would love 
her as much as I do. 


The little girl's real name is Wini- 
fred Jean but we usually call her 
“The Little Lost Princess.” You see 
Winifred Jean does not run and jump 
the way you do. She spends her days 
in a wheel-chair and can only go 
where Mother-Dear takes her. 


Some little girls who had to stay 
in a wheel-chair would be cross, 
wouldn’t they? Winifred Jean isn’t 
cross at all because she and Mother- 
Dear and the Kind Doctor have a 
little game that they play. It’s really 
a secret but Winifred Jean says I 
may tell you about it. 

They pretend that Winifred Jean 
is a princess who was stolen away 
from her home in the Kingdom of 
Good Health and left alone in the 
Forest of Pain. Here the three good 
fairies Good Food, Lots of Sleep, and 
Happy Smiles found her. They prom- 
ised her that if she would obey them 
they would lead her back to the 
castle. 

Good Food and Lots of Sleep are 
twin brothers who help her to grow 
stronger so that she won't be tired out 
before the journey is ended. Happy 
Smiles helps her to be brave and 
cheerful and not be discouraged be- 
cause the journey i long. And every 
day these three fairies are leading her 
farther out of the Forest of Pain and 
nearer to her castle in the Kingdom 
of Good Health. 

Winifred Jean loves to read your 
letters and some day she may write 
to you. We'd like to have her, 
wouldn’t we? 

Several girls have asked for doll- 
clothes patterns. We haven’t any 
right. now but our pattern man has 
promised to make some fer us. And 
here’s something for the boys, too, 
next week we’re going to give you 
complete directions for making a 
kite. You’d better begin to save your 
string now. Get as much string as 
you can because this is a “reg’lar”’ 
kite and it flies higher than any kite 
that was ever made. 


Sincerely yours, 
THE YOUNG FOLKS EDITOR. 


Answers to Riddles in last week’s 
number of this paper. 





1. A man on a 06. An egg. 
three - legged 6. One. 
stool, milking 7. A star. 
a cow. 8. Two. 
2. Smoke. 9. A candle. 
8. A chimney. 10. A thorn. 
4, Needle and 11. A tree. 
thread. 12. A well. 
Johnny-Cake Runs Away 


Once upon a time there was an 
old man, and an old woman, and a 
little boy. One morning the old wo- 
man made a Johnny-cake and put it 
in the oven to bake. “You watch the 
Johnny-cake while your father and 
T go out to work in the garden,” she 
said to the boy. So the old man and 
the old woman went out and began 
to hoe potatoes, and left the little 
boy to tend the oven. But he didn’t 
watch it all the time, and all of a 
sudden he heard a noise, and he 
looked up and the oven door popped 
open, and out of the oven jumped 
Johnny-cake who went rolling along 
end over end, toward the open door 
of the house. 

The little boy ran to shut the door, 
but Johnny-cake was too quick for 
him and rolled through the door, 
down the steps, and out into the road 
long before the little boy could catch 
him. The little boy ran after him 
as fast as he could clip it, crying out 
to his father and mother, who heard 
the uproar, and threw down their hoes 
and gave chase too. But Johnny- 
cake outran all three a long way, and 
was soon out of sight, while they had 
to sit down, all out of breath, on a 
bank to rest. 

On went Johnny-cake, and by-and- 
by he came to two well-diggers who 
looked up from their work and called 
out: “Where are ye going, Johnny- 
cake?” 

He said: I’ve outrun an old man, 
and an old woman, and a little boy, 
and I can outrun you too-o-o! 


“Ye can, can ye? We'll see q 
-that!” said they; and they threw 
down their picks and ran after hi 
but couldn’t catch up with him ~ 
soon they had to sit down by the 
roadsic>» to rest. 

On ran Johnny-cake, and by-ang 
by he came to two ditch-diggers who 
were digging a ditch. “Where are y 
going, Johnny-cake?” said they, ie 
said: “I’ve out-run an old man, ang 
an old woman, and a little boy, and 
two well-diggers, and I can out Tun 
you too-o-o!” 

Ye can, can ye? We'll see about 
that!” said they; and they threw down 
their spades, and ran after him tog 
But Johnny-cake soon outstripped 
them also; and seeing they could 
never catch him, they gave up the 
chase and sat down to rest. 

On went Johnny-cake, and by-and. 
by he came to a bear. The bear saiq: 
“Where are ye going, Johnny-cake” 

He said: “I’ve outrun an old map, 
and an old woman, and a little boy 
and two well-diggers, and two ditch. 
diggers, and I outrun 


can you 

too-o-o!” 
“Ye can, can ye?” growled the 
bear, “we'll see about that!” ang 


trotted as fast as his legs could carry 
him after Johnny-cake, who never 
stopped to look behind him. Before 
long the bear was left so far behind 
that he saw he might as well give up 
the hunt first as last, so he stretched 
himself out by the roadside to rest, 

On went Johnny-cake, and by-ané- 
by he came to a wolf. The wolf said: 
“Where are ye going, Johnny-cake” 

He said: “I’ve outrun an old man, 
and an old woman, and a little boy, 
and two well-diggers, and tw» ditch- 
diggers, and a bear, and I can out- 
run you too-o-o!” 

“Ye can, can ye?” snarled the wolf. 
“We'll see about that!” And he set 
into a gallop after Johnny-cake, who 
went on and on so fast that the wolf 
too saw there was no hope of over- 
taking him, and he too lay down to 
rest. 

On went Johnny-cake, and by-ané- 
by he came to a fox that lay quietly 
in a corner of the fence. The fox 
called out in a sharp voice, but with- 
out getting up: ‘“‘Where ye going, 
Johnny-cake?” 

He said: “I’ve outrun an old man, 
and an old woman, and a little boy, 
and two well-diggers,, and two ditch 
diggers, a bear, and a wolf, and! 
can outrun you too-o-o!” 

The fox said: “I can’t quite heat 
you, Johnny-cake, won’t you come 4 
little closer?” 

Johnny-cake stopped his race for 
the first time, and went a little closer, 
and called out in a very loud voice, 
“I’ve outrun an old man, and an old 
woman, and a little boy, and two 
well-diggers, and two ditch-diggers, 
and a bear, and a wolf, and I can 
outrun you too-o-o.” 

“Can’t quite hear you; won't you 
come a little closer?” said the fox in 
a feeble voice, as he stretched out 
his neck towards Johnny-cake and 
put one paw behind the ear. 

Johnny-cake came up close, and 
leaning toward the fox screamed out: 

“I’ve outrun an old man, and an 
old woman, and a little boy, and two 
well-diggers, and two ditch-diggeT 
and a bear, and a wolf, and I can 
outrun you too-o-o!” 

“You can, can you?” yelped the 
fox, and he snapped up the Johnny- 
cake in the sharp teeth in the twink- 
ling of an eye. 





Likes Her Dolly 

I received my dear little dolly to 
day. Was more than glad to receive 
it. I put her in my play-room besidé 
the others. I really think she is the 
best of them all. I have named my 
dolly Mary. Oh, I am so glad she 
has come. I surely will tell my little 
friends about her. I guess this is 
about all.—Bernice Cole, Jordanville 
.. 3. 





Keep Them in the Yard—Why 4raé 
the plow and cornfield into the dinner 
table conversation? Happiness 
farm life as in any other depends of 
keeping the business side of life 
from the home. _ 
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-an Agriculturist, July 30, 1921 


Live Stock Market 







TIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
West Ove WITH ONE YEAR AGO 
. 1921 S030 1921. 1920 =: 1921 a1 1820 
16.50 10.90 16.30 5.25 9.00 
$50 15.50 10.50 17.25 5.00 9.00 
9.00 15.75 11.65 17.50 5.00 9.00 
8.75 16.00 12.10 17.40 5.50 10.00 
iy, 8.80 16.15 10.00 16.00 4.75 9.00 





New York, "steers sold fairly 
dy and slightly lower, mkt regis- 
ring little activity and few animals 









e a grade offered for sale. Med- 
; on hed good steers sold at $7.50@8.56 
ter him, 100 Ibs, ordinary to choice bulls 
im, ang 5,15@7, common to good cows 1.25@ 







by the 550. One group of Pa steers aver- 
sind 1220 Ibs brought 8.50, while 


rs of 1200 Ibs sold down to 









by- jo stee 
me a _ Common to prime veal calves 
e are ys prought 8@13 p 10 Ibs, one lot going 
ey, ut at 13.50. 

Y. He 0 
an, and Few hogs were offered for sale, 
OY, and + 25 c higher except on rough 





stock. Heavy hogs brought 10.50 p 
100 Ibs, roughs 7@7.50, pigs 11.50. 
Receipts of sheep and lambs were 
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he. fairly heavy with common to prime 
ula pe wwe sheep bringing $3@5 p 100 Ibs, 
stripped qils 2@3.50, yearlings 6@7. Some 





choice dressed lambs sold at 7@12.50, 
ghile culls went at 4@5. One lot of 
Ohio sheep, averaging 102 brought 
5 while another group averaging 99 
bs, sold at 4.50. Lambs from Va 

ae 63@64 Ibs sold at 10.75@ 


y could 
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a Chicago, best grade steers were 
15c a 100 Ibs higher with bulk of 
the sales at 7.25@8.85, top yearlings 











state in the union is represented in 
the organization which will market 
under the new federation plan. 

Plans have developed so rapidly 
that the merger will be put into ef- 
fect August 1. All service of the ex- 
change is to be provided on a service 
basis. The profits of the exchange 
are to be limited to 10% on its capital 
stock and all net earnings above 10% 
are to be divided equally among the 
exchange and growers’ associations, 
to be distributed pro rata according 
to the total amounts which each as- 
sociation pays. 





New Champion of New York 


Three exceptional records have 
been completed by three Jerseys in 
the herd of Mrs. Vincent Astor, “Rine- 
cliff,” ‘Rinebeck, N. Y. The Jersey 
yearling class record for New York 
state has been exceeded by close to 
100 pounds butterfat. Sophie’s Har- 
mony began test at the age of 1 year 
11 months. She produced 10,290 
pounds milk yielding 594.04 pounds 
butterfat. This production makes her 
the champion producer in her class 
for New York. 

Sophie’s Harmony'‘s * half-sister, 
Sophie’s Elizabeth, by the same sire, 
Pogis 99th of Hood Farm, began an 
official test at five years and one 
month of age. She produced 16,320 
pounds milk yielding 907 pounds but- 
terfat. Elizabeth averaged 44.7 
pounds milk and 2.48 pounds butter- 
























































im you 950, best matured steers 9.25. Wes- fat per day during her test. In the 
tern two-year-old wethers brought 19th month of her lactation she aver- 
led the 450, ewes 5.25. Top of the hog mkt aged slightly over three pounds but- 
” and was at 10.90 with most grades of  ter-fat a day. 
d carry light to medium — hogs going 
) = aut at 10.80 ‘or below. Coming Events 
3efore - : — . 
behind MN Fruit Exchange Mutualizes = 4%)".,,5°% Agri! Engineers, Chicago, Dec. 
Rive up (Continued from page 69) Grange Rally, Cleveland, 0 Aug. 4 
retche : nternational pple Shippers’ Assn, Cin- 
a me Nation Wide in Scope Meinnatl, 0. Aue. 9-12 ot 
Represented in the exchange are N.Y. Hort. Soc., Geneva N. Y.. Aug. 3. 
by-and- ¥ - associations’ coverin National Grange, Portland, Ore., Nov. 1. 
If said: yple growers’ ass . ing oN. Y. Hort. Soc., Eastern’ Meeting, Upper 
mee te Pacific Northwest, New York, Vir- Red Hovk. N. Y.. Aug. i. 
cake?” gia and other states; vegetable N. Y. Hav _ani Gra‘n Deaiers Assn., Syra- 
d man, gowers from Texas, Minnesota, Col- oune, Hi. 'Y., Ang. 
le boy, gado, Michigan, New York, New Jer- 
| ditch- Hi wy, etc.; sweet potatoes from the Value of Good Sire—A well-bred 
in out (Carolinas, Texas, and Georgia; water- sire can do more to increase the pro- 
melons from Georgia and Texas; duction of your dairy herd than any 
e wolf. gapes from Michigan; berries, cur- other one factor except feed. In two 
he set mnts, grapes, peas and peaches from generations the sire will be 75 per 
e, who mmerous other states and citrus cent of the herd. Now is a good time 
1e wolf fruits from Florida. Practically every to buy such a sire. 
r over: 
pwn to 
POULTRY BREEDERS SHEEP BREEDERS 
y-and- 
quietly REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 
he bi CHICKS 8c EACH “Don’t bad ha the Salp - 4 Se We .~ 
Y with- * — wonderful rams for sale lease write me for 
rices. 
going, fag White and Brown Leghorns 11c. Each | » ARTHUR S. DAVIS, CHILI STATION, N. Y. 
Tor August delivery. Hatches due Aug. 2, 9, 16 
15,000 chicks weekly. Prepaid parcels post 100 per 
~ ent live delivery ilers, 8c each. DORSET RAMS 
a m. & C. White and Brown Leghorns llc. Barred Rocks Secenel be mene re ae yegetins = ny a for 
itch BD te. S. C. Black Minorcas and S. C. R. I. Reds | Sal¢ at reasonable prices. For particulars apply 
and! Be 8. C. Anconas 6c. Special prices on 500, 1000 | Fillimere Farms. CG. T. Brettell, Bennington, Vt. 
td 2000 lots. Full count guaranteed. Keystone 
thicks are famous for their easy-to-raise and quick- 
heat gow qualities. The best by test. Our llth year AUCTIONEERS 
ome & Mlustrated catalog free. 
THE KEYSTONE ,HATCHERY, Richfield, Pa. 
ce for LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
closer, THOMPSONVILLE, CONN. 
voice, BABY CHICKS Sales anywhere. Send for references. 
" Htiched by the best system of incubation, from 
un old Mish class beed-to-1 » * Socks. .. jarred. 
1 two Wrendottes 160 each; White aE ate hj CATTLE BREEDERS 
We each. Safe delivery guaranteed by 
ggers, ti pt. NUNDA “POULTRY FARM NU A, 
I can XY. 
o 
t you SPECIAL PULLET SALE.—March April Holstein Bull 
J Hitched. Mixed Fullets. od Ee $35; Fity $85; i ie 
fox in Hundred a. also Barred Rock, White Leghorns, Born October 21, 1920; nicely marked anda beautiful indi- 
t Teds Ten $25 ‘eat si. 06. Safe arrival guar- vidual, Sired by a 42 Ib. bull. Dam is a show cow and from 
d ou led. H. UDER, Box G, Sellersville, Pa Pa. | 230'b. dam. Price $125.00, registered and transferred. 
) and Buy Now! 
BABY CHICKS AND HATCHING EGGS WANDAGA HERD 
and strain of bred Tom Ba Bred for iedesal 
1 out: @& production, strong, vigorous chicks from —* < ow mean 
a records. Can supply hatching eggs prom, WARD W. STEVENS LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 
d an Us ue per hundred; eggs $6.00 per hundre: 
i two WERDALE’ POULTRY FARM, Cortland, Now ork. 
gers, — Splendidly Bred 
[ can ci eB we - yg > ye EK -35; 
> healthy vigorous — stock ; several 1 thousand now Guernsey Bull Calves 
1 the ae shipment. CYCLE HATCHER CO., Elmira, 
at Farmers’ prices from heavy producing 
inny- Sa 





2000 12-WEEK PULLETS 


Bredte-Lay White Leghorns, with sires’ 
Ase 508 Tenn Dynes He. 
SATY RIDGE FARM Box A, Palmyra, Pa. 


== ° Each week prepaid 
8 Famous at following low 
& Barred Rock $12.50, B. 1. Reds $13.50, White 
me 100, $10.00, Brown Leghorns $12.00, Ancona $18 
CR HUMMER & co., 
ee 
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Frenchtewn, WN. J. 













Several Thousand White and Brown 
ghorn pu le iy . Price 
application. THE DEROY TAYLOR CO., 
Newark, N. Y. 

OS 
















dams that assure reproduction of profitable 

dairy cows. 

UPLAND fARMS, INC., IPSWICH, MASS. 
F. P. Frazier, & Son, Props. 





A Crackerjack Bull Calf 
Pure Bred $125 Holstein 


Horn Feb. 27th, 1921. in is Brother to World’s 

milk May Echo Sylvia. Dam 
£ daughter “of 32 Ib. cow and sired by bull whose 
two, nearest nams average 34 Ibs. 


BROOKSIDE HERD 
R. J. Stevens, Liverpool, 





N. Y. 








BABY CHICKENS 
10 days 0} . 7 
Win Uechorns of Rhode teland Rags. ne 
POULTRY FARM, Seward, N. Y. 











Ayrshire Bull Calves 


a son of Imported Yellow ag 

of Penhurst No. 16590, out of Dora’ 
that has produced 8546.3 t.9 
224 days, average test 3.79 per cent fat, now 
per day and over, write us. Herd 


GLO FORGE FARM, SPRING GROVE, PA. 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





CATTLE BREEDERS 





MILKING SHORTHORNS 
Fs A nw will 


ure bred cattle. 
pone a alae Farm, C. J. ‘udson, Manager, 


Roy, N 





HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 


20 heifers past 1 year old $190; 
10 two year old springers $175; 
10 close springer cows $200; 
Prices on high record cows and 
— on request. 15 a. - 
to months old $75 to ; 
15 bulls 's to 18 months trom $13 
up; 75 grade holstein at your 
own price; grade heifer calves 


$15. 
JOHN C. REAGAN, - - - Tully, N. ¥. 











RIVER ROAD JERSEYS 
Why not use the Champion blood? 


We offer exceptional bulls and bull calves by the sons 
of SOPHIE 19th of HOOD FARM. Also some good 
producing females. I“ Reasonable Prices. 


RIVER ROAD FARM, CONCORD, MASS. 


Unadilla Valley Holsteins 


We 
heavy producing 














Satisfied customers are our best advertisement. 
have 100 extra large, well marked, 
grade Holsteins. Cows due to freshen in 60 days. 
B. tested 60 days. Retest can be arranged for. 


1. T. & C. A. WELCH, 


25 South ef Utica. West Edmeston, N. Y. 





Ready for Service 
Here is a yearling bull ready to take his place 
at the head of a good td. . 
His sire is one of the best known sons of King 
Lyons. His dam is by a son of King Segis Pontiac 
Alacatra, which combines in the closest degree the 
all the great foundation bulls. 
G. @. + a a ee 
Cazenovia, N. 


Holstein Bull 


Ready for light service Sire a 27 Ib. grandson 
of King of the Pontiacs. Dam a splendid cow with 
a semi official record of 14,128.9 Ibs. milk, 640 Ibs. 
butter in 9 yrs. mace under farm conditions. 

First check of $110 takes him 
E. W. BRUNDAGE, 
Hop Bottom, Pa. 


-WANTED—_A HOME 


for choice arene and high grade Holstein-Friesian 
heifer and bull c:lves, $25 and up, Write us your wants 
Browncroft Farms. (Cortland Co.) McGraw, N. Y. 


First Check $150 


takes Holstein Bull Calf, born Feb. 4, 1921: % white, 
good, straight, large boned, sired by King Segis 11th; 
dam, Princess Segis Lev 26715: Dam 484.2 milk, 
20.63 butter at 4 yrs. Federally tested recently. 
Registered, transferred, crated, F. 0. B., and guar- 
anteed or money refunded. 


OSWEGO RIVER STOCK FARM, Phoenix, 











N. Y. 








Holsteins 


Two carloads of choice springers and fresh 
cows and a few choice yearling and reg- 
istered bulls ready for service. Write me 
your wants or better still come and sec 


them. 
W. E. TOTMAN, CORTLAND, N. Y. 














HEIFER CALF—Born Jan. 26th, 1921. Sire, 
Premier Glista Netherland, No. 271737, from a son 
of Glista Ernestine, the great Cornell cow with seven 
30-Ib. records, the best 823.9 Ibs. milk and 35.97 
lbs. butter in 7 days; 1042.16 Ibs butter in 1 year. 
His dam, Netherland Pansy Korndyke, 558.3 Ibs. 
milk, 28.4 lbs. butter 7 days. Dam of calf, Aaggie 
Fayne Korndyke Felecia. She by Wellslan Sir 
Korndyke Felecia, whose dam has an a - & 
record of 567.1 Ibs. milk and 28.81 lbs. butter 7 
days; 113.66 butter 30 days. This calf is about half 
white, nicely marked, well grown and will give you 
some Glista blood at a reasonable figure. Price 
$150.00 registered, transferred and crated. BRAD- 
LEY FULLER, Utica, N. Y. 


orn —AI. 

Have made 
}} 128 A. R. rec- 
ords which 
shaverage 
10.859 Ibs. 
milk, 419.86 
Ibs. fat. 
Some splen- 
e}did bull 
calves now 
to offer. 











Whitehill Prone 
records 14 


1 
Be ehky Gad tos. tae 
evanqnanaee FARM, PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 


MEAD-SIDE FARMS 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


JERSEYS 


We line breed the Gam, Knight, Oxford, You ll 
Do and Majestys; it means 1000-Ib producers, 
size, ire and prestige. We offer pairs (bull 
and heifer) mated to line breed at $200 to 
$300 pair. Write us. 


FOR SALE 


Three-year-old Bull of 
Hood Farm breeding 


Son of Pogis 9th. An excellent 
individual and a proven sire. 


MONTPELIER MANOR FARMS, Laurel, Md. 











WOULD YOU BUY A CAR LOAD of 


The Finest Grade HOLSTEIN COWS 


in CENTRAL NEW YORK? 
We have them. Thirty head that are large in 
size, young, in fine condition, nicely marked, bags 
t ri and teats perfect, every one a La 
individual and a heavy producer. A fe 
a balance due soon. If interested 
come at once. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, 





SPRINGDALE ranue, CORTLAND, N. Y. 
Telephone 116 or 1476 





MIXTER FARMS 
300 GUERNSEYS 


Over 3000 Purebred Guernseys have been 
bred on these farms. 

For sale at reasonable rates. Exceptional 
bull calves of May Rose breeding, also some 
good producing females. Buy producers. 


J. S. CLARK, Supt. Hardwick, Mass. 
SWINE BREEDERS 


Fancy O. I. C’s. 


The big smooth type of superior quality and 
breeding. 


W. W. WEIMAN 
P. O. Box 469, | Hummelstown, Pa. 


HAMPSHIRES gain over a pound a day’ 
All ages for sa Free circular and 
Guernsey Cattle. 

Locu ST LAWN FARM 
Bird-in-Hand. Lane Co., Box A. Pa. 


SYCAMORE FARMS 
DOUGLASSVILLE, PA. 


4th ao Bred oom Sale 
Sat., Aug. (3th, 1921 

35 hea outstanding, Cholera immune sows and gilts 
> ~4 the sensational Big Type boar, GRAND 
LEADER’S GRANDSON, and others of his class, 

This wlil positively be the best sale offering ever 
om ry t 1 one at your own price 

Come and get a good one 
E. R. FRITSCHE, Prop. CARL WALLACE, Mor. 


BLUE HOGS 
growthy and prolific. Actually a 4 
in color. Very attractive. Greatest show hog in 
America. Write for booklet. Mention this paper. 
THE BLUE HOG BREEDING CO., Wilmington, Mass. 


SHADY SIDE 
boars and sows, 3 months old, 
old, $16.00 each; bred sows, $90.00. 
on ‘approval. E. G. FISHER, 8. 58. 
N. ¥. 

















They are large, 





BERKSHIRES Special offer of 
$20.00 each; 2 mos. 
We ship ¢. 0. D. 


Herd, Hamilton, 





THC HERD OF 
SMITHSON— arce TYPE -BERKSHIRES 
The Home of SYMRBOLEER’S MASTERPIECE and 
SMITHSON’S LAUREL’S BEST, the best son of 
the world-known boar. Laurel's Champion Best. 
We offer sows and gilts herd to these famous boars, 


or carly September farrow; also spring pigs 
and = service aoa Watch our herd at the big 
show _ this ar. For information, inquire _ of 


6. SMITH & “SONS, 
Large Berkshires at Highwood 
Special offering of gilts and tried sows, 
pig for late summer ona pan Uittors, | These ere ne 
M of them from e 
ag ae C.& H. B. HARPENDING, Box 19, 
Dundee, N. Y¥ 


INC., SEELYVILLE, PA. 


safe in 





BIG TYPE 0. 1. C’S. 

Sired by Jumbo Master. Three times Grand Cham- 
pion and weighing in just breeding flesh 900 Ibs. Also 
lengthy Price 3rd, weighing 700 Ibs. at 18 months, 
Winning first prize at Ohio and Michigan State Fairs 
Service Boars, open Gilts, Fall Pigs. Either sex. 
Will have 10 gilts bred for Spring Farrow. All stock’ 
shipped on approval. Write your wants. ‘ 
HOOPER AND © AND McGRATH, Cass } City, Mi Michigan 


Duroc Herd For Sale 


1 Boar and three Sows, will sell for Two 
Hundred Dollars or will sell two sows for Cne 
Hundred. Yearlings ready to breed for second 
litter-—one farrowed 13 and the other 14 head; 
raised seven and nine. Young pigs cither 
sex, $12 or $20 per pair. ' 
A. E. BROOKS, R.D. 4, Binghamton, N. Y. 





Delchester Farms Berkshires 


We have a splendid lot of fall pigs and can make 
good trios, boar and two sows, boar not akin to sows. 
Also excellent spring pigs and a few open gilts and 
serviceable boars. Priced to sell. 
Trios from $75.00 and up. 
Spring sows, $50.00 and up. 
Open gilts, “$50 00 and up. 
Spring boars, $40.00 and up. 
Serviceable boars, $50.00 and up. 


Delchester Farms Edgemont, Del. Co., Pa. 


Thos. W. Clark, Supt. 
Registered Unbred BERKSHIRE GILTS 


Also 





six mos. old, at reconstructive prices. 
a lot of fine weaned pigs. 


W. F. McSPARREN, FURNISS, PA. 








Hawley’s 
Chester Whites 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR 


Big Type 
that carry the best lines of breeding, that are 
individually right and best in every respect, 
Write me about my Spring Pigs. 


W. W. HAWLEY, Jr. 














tye Chester 


Whites 


‘ew yd Spring Boar Pigs only out of 
Dan of Pri e Big Boy, Champion Chester 
White Boar mot ae East. Price $50 each. 
VICTOR FARMS, BELLVALE, N. Y. 


Big Berkshire Hogs 


Our litters average better than nine pigs, with size, 

type and quality. Eight-weeks-old pigs, bred and 
nm gilts and’ service boars, not related, of popular 

blood lines, at farmers’ prices. Satisfaction guaran- 

teed. PALMYRA QUARRY FARMS 

Box A, Palmyra, Pa 































Fruit and Truck Crops 


Orchard and Vegetable Considerations 














Handling Dwarf Apple Trees 


Although dwarf apples have not as 
yet proved their worth on a large 
commercial scale they, have an es- 
pecial appeal in the small farm or- 
chard for general farm planting in 
out of the way places along the road- 
side and on small areas which would 
otherwise be wasted. Since’ the 
dwarf trees occupy so much less space 

















Dwarf Apples on Cultivated Dand 


than the full size standard sorts, the 
farm garden or orchard can have a 
great variety. At the same time the 
dwarf sorts furnish attractive orna- 
mental trees about the farm house. 
It is a@ common claim that dwarf 
apple trees produce larger and better 
flavored fruits than standard trees, 
but in statistics undertaken so far 
there is little evidence to substantiate 
these claims. 

One advantage which the dwarf 
trees have, however, is that the dwarf 
trees come into commercial bearing 
somewhat earlier than those on stand- 
ura stocks. But again there is no 
indication that they come into bear- 
ing sufficiently early or that they bear 
enough fruit to make them commer- 
cially profitable, as compared with the 
common standard varieties. 

There is some misunderstanding 
concerning dwarf trees and their or- 
igin. The fact is that dwarf .apple 
trees come from grafting or budding 
upon small growing forms of the cul- 
tivated species of apples. Seedling 
apple trees‘ which come from miscel- 
laneous seed often grow very slowly, 
and unquestionably the grafting or 
budding ywpon these small trees would 
give rise to dwarfing. stock similar 
to those now in common use. 

In taking care of a dwarf orchard, 
all roots which have sprung from the 
scion,.also suckers which have come 
from the stock, are pruned off during 
the first year. This is quite an ex- 
acting job an. it is sometimes neces- 
sary to remove the earth to complete 
the ' prunifig, as many varieties of 
dwarf apples throw ~out roots: from 
the scion if the union is at or benéath 
the surface of the ground. Since the 
trees are shallow rooted, they are 
easily blown over, even with moderate 
winds and it is often necessary to 
heel up the shallow rooted trees by 
plowing toward the roots. The same 
sort of branch pruning is practiced 
as with star.dard sorts, and the head- 
ing back during the early life of the 
tree, is conducted along the same 
principles as followed with the stand- 
ard varieties. 





Summer Care of Small Fruits 
SAMUEL HW. GAREKOL, MARYLAND 


It is surprising that on most farms 
the fruit.is often limited to an orchard 
of apples, with perhaps a few pear, 
peach, cherry and plum trees. There 
are so many other fruits and berries 
which would add a pleasing variety 
to the.farmer’s diet, and which are 
so easily and cheaply grown, that the 
farmer owes it to himself. to grow 
them. “The ‘planting, manuring and 
pruning of the fruit garden may ‘be 
easily done in the spring. or early 
summer, when work is slack. The 
gathering of the fruit may .be done, 
and is usually gladly done, by the 
farmer's wife or children. It is a 
snap job to care for the fruit garden 


during the busy summer months, if 
the fruit garden is planned right and 
the work done with a system. 

The most important. work in the 
summer is cultivation. The small 
fruits will be found much easier to 
cultivate and keep in good condition, 
if the ground has been kept clean of 
weeds for several seasons before plant- 
ing and if the planting was done with 
a view to horse cultivation. Straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries, 
gooseberries, currants, etc., will not 
thrive if allowed to grow up with 
grass and weeds. 

The rule in the new strawberry bed 
is frequent and shallow cultivation. 
I have found that once every 10 to 
14 days is not too often, and 2 inches 
in depth is about right. The same 
applies to the raspberry, blackberry, 
grape, currant and gooseberry. On 
the approach of hot weather, a heavy 
mulch is’ put around the-plant to 
keep the earth cool and moist, and 





to develop roots near the surface. If 
there are surface roots in good work- 
ing condition, there is little fear of 
mildew. 


Roguing Diseased Potatoes. 


Potato growers in Pennsylvania co- 
operating with specialists at the Penn- 
sylvania college, are actively engaged 
in roguing diseased potato plants out 
of their fields. This process is the 
careful going over of a field of po- 
tatoes, and pulling out of those that 
are suffering from several diseases 
that the usual spraying methods are 
unable to control. Leaf roll, mosaic, 
wilt and diseases of lesser prominence 
are included on the list of “rogues” 
and it is necessary to get rid of them 
in early stages by inspecting every 
row and hill. 

This is a mighty important phase 
of the work in control of potato dis- 
eases and growers in all sections may 
follow the good practice of these 
Pennsylvania farmers. The college 
specialists have started an all-summer 
campaign in which they will give from 
three to eight roguing demonstrations 
a day, covering practically every 
county in the state. County agents 
will assist and_carry on the work 
through the entire season. All who 
desire to know how to rogue will be 
given first hand information. 
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Control Asparagus Beetles, 


Your asparagus beds are often m.- 
ously attacked by beetles. Th, dan, 
age consists in the destruction Of leat 
parts, thus reducing the plant's me 
pacity to store plant food in the fleshy 
roots. This food storage is 
to the production of edible Stalks th 
following season. " the 

Control of the beetles may bey 
fected by the use of a dust Applig 
early in the morning when the Planty 
are moist. A mixture of 20 
weight of hydrated or air slakeq 
and one part of dry arsenate of leag 
freely dusted over the plants 
@ coarsely woven sack or a 
sprayer will repel or destroy the 
beetles in both adult and larva} stages 





Prune out Canes of the Rasp) 
and Blackberry as soon as oie 
done fruiting. They are of no use to 
the plants but are really a menag 
to the health of the young cancs Upon 
which next year’s fruit depend. cy 
them off close to the ground ang Te. 
move them carefully so as not to jp. 
jure the young canes. . They will diy 
any way next winter so the sooner 
they are out the better as they ar 
disease breeders and insect harborery 
especially after they have done beay. 
ing. 
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Now Sold by Over 
1000 Dealers in New York 





Dairymen quick to adopt this 
non-poisonous but ef fec- 
tive fly-killer 
Fly chasers are not new. Dairy- 
men, stockmen and all progres- 
sive general farmers know that 
regularly sprayed stock make 
faster and more uniform gains in 
weight. Milch cows give up to 
25 per cent. more milk. The time 
required to milk the herd is 
shorter. The work is easier. 
Meat, milk and work animals all 
gain in condition if flies are kept 

off them. 
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New York.--In mariy of these 
places it has been used ever since 
it was first perfected and sold. 
This year it is being extensively 
advertised and the proof of its 
superior merit is seen in the 
dealers who have put in a small 
initial order which has almost 
invariably been followed by sub- 
sequent orders for a substantial 
stock. 


Buy from your local dealer 
More than a thousand feed and 
seed stores, hardware stores, 
drug stores and general stores in 
New York State alone can now 








But in spite of these great advantages many 
dairymen are dissatisfied with the shortcomings 
of practically every available spray. Most of them 
are made from crude carbolic acid or- creosote 
compounds. .They are both irritating to. the 
mucous membranes and poisonous to man and 
animals. A common complaint is that they stain 
and mat the hair of cattle and, unless used spar- 
ingly, often cause blisters. Finally, they are “fi 
chasers” rather than fly ern a ( 
ves his "spray knocks flies dead 

Morgan’s Sure Death Fly and Insect Destroyer 
has won almost instant success because it- actually 
knocks every fly dead that it hits. It is made from 
non-poisonous clear, oils.YIt is not irritating and 
will not stain'the whitest cow. One spraying in 
the morning and another at night keep flies and 
gnats away from the animals. - 


‘A fast seller in New York 
Morgan’s Sure Death Fly and Insect Destroyer 
is a new and better kind of animal spray that is 
being sold in great and ever-increasing quantities 
in every county and almost every town in rural 


supply Morgan’s Sure Death Fly- and Insect 
Destroyer. The price per gallon is identical with 
the price we have sold it direct—$1.50 per gallon. 
Dealers will supply a full gallon of Morgan's 
Sure Death Fiy and Insect Destroyer and a first 
class hand spray for $2.25. Get yours today. 


Special Introductory Offer 
As a special introductory offer in territory where we are 
not‘as yet represented, we will ship—all transportation 
charges paid by us—a full gallon of the spray and a hand 
spray for $2.25. If you already have a spray, send $1.50 
for the gallon only.! The only condition is that you send 
us' the namie of the dealer you would prefer to buy addi- 


~tional-supplies-from. It is further agreed by us that in 


case you are not satisfied with the results you get from 
using Morgan’s Sure Death Fly and Insect Destroyer, 


“we will. refund your money. We don’t ask you to risk 
“one penny, ‘You are the judge. Write today. 


The:-Morgan Chemical Corporation 
Executive Offices 

39 Broadway New York City 
Room 402 Saad 


® 


MORGAN’S SURE DEATH. |. 


Fly and Insect Destroyer 


















